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ADDRESS. 


We have the satisfaction to commence the new year with 
the announcement that from this day forward the Literary 
Gazette will be PERMANENTLY enlarged. We began the 
season of 1851-2 with the plan of adopting a 24-page sheet 
during the winter months, and a 16-page sheet during the 
summer. We rejoice at the end of a twelvemonth to be 
able to state that the reviving character and circulation of 
the Literary Gazette justify us in fixing the 24-page sheet 
as the size of our journal throughout the year. In thanking 
our subscribers most heartily for the support which has 
enabled us to take this step, we venture to offer them the 
assurance that no exertions shall be wanting to render the 
several departments of the Literary Gazette worthy of the 
consideration and respect which the new management has 
striven to obtain for it. 








* Now ready, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, lettered, with a lithograph 
facsimile of the corrected folio of 1632, 


OTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from -early manuscript 


corrections in a copy of the folio of 1632 in the possession of JOHN- 


PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A., forming a supplemental volume 
to the Works of Shakespeare by the same editor, in eight vols. 8yo. 
As only a limited number of the above worls have been printed, 
purchasers of “ Mr. Collier's Shakespeare” are requested to com- 
plete their sets without delay. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





- having been determined to publish a GENE- 
RAL INDEX to the Works issued by THE PARKER 
SOCIETY, the Council will be happy to reccive proposals from 
any competent person desirous to undertake the compilation of 
such an Index. Full particulars may be ascertained upon appli- 
cation to the Secretary, 33, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


N.B.—Letters of proposal must be sent in not later than | 


January 10th. 





HUNT’S MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Third Edifion, Ninety-four Engravings, price 6s. bow uf, 


N ANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By i 
HUNT, Professor of Mechanical Science in the Govern- 

ment School of Mines. The Third Edition, entirely recast, with 

details of the latest Improvements in Daguerreotype, Calotype, 

and tlie Procésses on Glass and Waxcd Paper. 

John J. Griffin and Co., 53, Baker Street, London; and Richard 
Griffin and Co., Glasgow, Manufacturers and Importers of Pho- 
tographic Apparatus. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d. (by post 3s.), 
[THE EVIDENCES of RELIGION, Natural and 
Revealed, considered in Two Sermons, with Notes. By the 
Rey. R. B. KENNARD, M.A., of St: John’s College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, price 123. in cloth, with a Portrait, Second 
Edition, enlarged, of the 
IVES OF ROBERT HALDANE, of Airthrey, 
and his Brother, JAMES ALEXANDER HALDANE. 
London: Hamilton and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Whyte and Co., Edinburgh. 


7 
EW TALE BY MRS. ELLIS. The eminent 

Authoress of “‘ Family Secrets,” “ The Women of England,” 
&e., has undertaken to write a New Tale for THE FAMILY 
FRIEND, entitled THE MOTHER’S MISTAKE. The Tale will 
be Illustrated in the best style by ANEtay, and commences the 
first number of the Third Volume of the New Series (No. 27) now 
ready. The whole issue of the Friend now amounts to Eight 
Volumes, price 23. 6d. each. An excellent set of books for the 
Family, Library—always pleasing and constantly useful. It is a 
sort of Domestic Text Book, assisting Wives, Husbands, Mothers, 
Fathers, and Children in every duty of life. Weekly Numbers, 
2d.; Monthly Parts, 9d.; Quarterly Volumes, 2s. 6d. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row, 

and all Booksellers. 








NEW 3PORTING NEWSPAPER. 
Published this day, price Sixpence, to be continued weekly, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
7 
HE FIELD; or, Country Gentleman’s News- 
With Illustrations by Joun Lexcx and Ricnarp 


Publishing Office, 4, Brydes Street, Covent Garden, where Adver- 
tisements and Communications to the Editor can be addressed. 





Second Edition, much enlarged, Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


GPARKES’ INTRODUCTION to CHEMISTRY. 


a Concise and extremely lucid.”--Mepicat Ties. 
; Short, simple, clear, and accurate.”—Astatic JouRNAL. 
‘i A text book for teachers.” —WeEstMInsTER REVIEW. 
Ought to supersede all other elementary works on chemistry.” 
—MonTHLy Macazine. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


DA2RPoN and Co., Holborn-Hill, have now 

= ready, ‘TRUE STORIES FROM UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.’ 

y Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. With Eight Large Plates, printed 
lours. Price Sixpence. To be had of all Booksellers. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCCXLVII. for January, 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Slavery and the Slave Power in the United States of America. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. Part XXVIII. 
Letter to Eusebius about Many Things. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part I. 
Thomas Moore. 
Defeat of the Ministry. 

William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TH ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 
price ls. 6d., or by post 2s., contains :— 

. The Hungarian Struggle and Arthur Gorgey. 

Scottish Preachers and Preaching. 

Thackeray’s History of Colonel Esmond. 

British South Africa. 

Solwan; or Waters of Comfort, 

Religious Persecutions in ‘Tuscany. 

The Distribution of the Representation. 
Review of the Month, &c. &c. 

*," This Number commences a New Volume. 





NOP wwe 


Also, now ready, price 10s. cloth, 


The ECLECTIC REVIEW. . Vol. IV. July to 
December, 1852. 

This day is published, No. IX., price 1s. (80 pp.) 

The HOMILIST; and Bi-Monthly Pulpit Re- 
view. Contents:—Homily: The Historic Forms of Anti-Theism. 
Germs of Thought. The Genius of the Gospel: Temptation of 
Christ; or, the Typal Battle of the Good. Glances at some of the 
Great Preachers of England: Hugh Latimer. Theological and 
Pulpit Literature: Schleiermacher, Wellington and the Pulpit. 

No. X. will be published on the First of March. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





* This day, price 5s., post-free, 5s. 6d., 
7ITTO’S JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, No. VI. NewSeries. January, 1853. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Why have the Greek and Roman writers so rarely alluded 

to Christianity ? 

The Rephaim (concluded). 

Moses Stuart. 

F.wald on the Prophets. 

fhe Resurrection of the Body. 

Auricular Confession. 

Hebrew Literature. 

8. Who are the “‘ Spirits in Prison?” 

2. Hippolytus and his Age. 

Corr 2ondence, Notices, Intelligence, &c. 
4 tobert B- Biackader, 13, Paternoster Row, 

I 

Mae -GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE 

for January, 1853, which is the first number of ‘a New 

Volume, contains the following articles :— 

King Charles I. in the Isle of Wight. 

. Original Letters of Benjamin Franklin. 

. Farinelli and Pompadour. 

. Henry Newcome, the Manchester Puritan. 

. A Journey to Paris in 1736. 

. The-Cloister Life of Charles. V. 

. The Hill Intrenchments on the Borders of Wales, by T. 
Wright, F.S.A. (with Engravings). 

. Report of the Cambridge University Commission. 

. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban :—1. Pictures of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 2. The relic of St.Mary Axe. 3. Har- 
ley Church, Salop. 4. Etymology of the word Many. 

With Notes of the Month, Reviews of New Publications, Histo- 
rical Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Countess of Lovelace, Sir J. J. Guest, Miss Berry, 
Professor Empson, Mr. Serjeant Halcomb, &c. &c. 

*,” A Specimen Number sent on the receipt of 2s. 6d. in postage 
stamps. 
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Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 


TNNHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains: — Our 
Past, our Present, and’ our Future.—Gweedore.—The - Golden 
Guillotine —A Chapter on. Legends.~—Sonnets.—Sonnets on the 
Thirty Years’ Wa By B. B. Feltus.—Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 
Chapters: XII1., XIV.—A Trio of Novels. Esmond, Reuben Med- 
licott, Basil—Clonmacnoise; Clare, and Arran —Thomas Moore. 
—St. Sylvester’s Eve. Christmas Books and Poems.—The Land 
Question.—Mr. Napier’s Bills. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8S. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen'Corner; London, and Liverpool; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh. i 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION FOR JANUARY, 
beautifully illustrated, contains—The Race for Gold! by 
Miss Pardoe. The Swedish: Bridal Wreath, by Mrs. Abdy. 
Madame de Grafigny, by the Countess of Blessington. Second 
Love, by I. W. Bryce. The Christmas Wish, by F. Brown. A 
Ride among the Clouds, by One who is ofter there. The Hermit 
of Hatfield Chase, by R. H. Brown. The Slavery Question, by 
C.C. Gossip from Paris, by Our, Own Correspondent. Poems by 
Mrs. Crosland, Mrs. Abdy, Grace Greenwoed, Maria Norris, Ada 
Trevanion, &c. The Ambitious Fir-Tree, by A. L. Our Con- 
servatory. Litcrature.. New Music. Costume, coloured. The 
Garden. The Work Table, by Aiguillette, &c.. Price 1s. 
Rogerson and Tuxford, 24f, Strand. 


HE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ME- 
. DICINE AND MENTAL PATHOLOGY. Edited by FORBES 
WINSLOW, M.D. No. XXI. will be published on January 1, 
price 3s. 6a. 
Contents:— British Institutions fo? the Insane — Treatment 
of Criminal Lunatics; the Case of Captain Johnson—Bethlem 
Hospital. in 1852—Mind: and the Emotions—On the Epidemic 
Mental Diseases of Children--Lunatic -Asylums of -Ireland—The 
Commissioners in Lunacy’s Report on Bethlem Hospital—Derby 
County Asylum, Mickleover. 
London, John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 

















This au: Fifth and Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 3s. 6d. 
EADINGS IN SCIENCE; Familiar Explana- 


tions of Appearances and Principles in Natural Philosophy. 
Also, Cheaper Editions of the following :— 
READINGS IN POETRY;; Selections from the 


Works of the best English Poets, with Specimens of the American 
Poets; Notices of the Writers; and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE; Specimens of the Works of the best English Writers, 
with Biographical Sketches and Essays on the Progress of English 
Literature. 3s. 6d. 

READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY; a Selection of 
the Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 3s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, post 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 7s.; or large 
paper, 4to, 14s. 
HE VALE ROYAL OF ENGLAND; or, 
County Palatine of Chester. Illustrated by DANIEL 
KING. Abridged and. Revised, with Notes, Historical and 
Critical, by THOS. HUGHES. 
*,* A few copies, with many extra Plates, 8vo, 10s. 6d.; or 
to, 21s. 
SERIES OF EIGHTEEN VIEWS IN THE COUNTY PALA- 
TINE OF CHESTER, 4to, 5s. 
London: John Gray Bell, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





On January Ist will be published, Part I., price 1Is., with a beau- 
tifully-engraved Frontispiece and Title-page, of 
EYNARD- THE FOX, after the German 
Version of Goethe. With ‘Illustrations by J. Wotr. To be 
continued Monthly, and completed in 12 Parts. 
London: W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly; and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, 8vo, price Is. 


DE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. By HENRY THOMAS BRAITHWAITE, 
Author of “ The Desert Isle,” “The Reign of Avarice,” &c, 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in royal 18mo, cloth, price 3s., 
VAMILY ADVENTURES. ’ By the 
Author of “The Fairy Bower.” 
By the same Author, 
The FAIRY BOWER; or, the History of «a 


Month. ..A Tale for the Young.. Thit’ Udition.» Fcap. 8yo. 
Cloth; 6s. 


The LOST BROQEEH or, the Hiswry of another 
Month. Second Edition. T¥@ Vols., feap. 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d 

LOUISA; or, the Bride. Feap. 8vo. Clotli, 6s. 

SONGS and HYMNS. for the NURSERY; 
adapted to Original Music. Small 4to. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row; J. Masters, 
78, New Bond Street. 





Now ready, royal 18mo, price Is., 


HE CONCEITED PIG. With Six Illustrations 
by HARRISON WEIR, Engraved on Wood. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING 
ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE and Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlbo- 
rough Street, London, have resolved to charge NO COM- 
MISSION for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author 
has been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that 
they print in the first style greatly under the usual charges, while 
their publishing arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge.’ Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


They have just Published, 


1. ANECDOTES of the BENCH and BAR. 
By W. GRIMMER. Price 4s. 


2. The MORLAS. A Poem. Price 1s. 


3. HOURS with the LESLIES. A Tale. By 
A LADY. Price 4s. 


4. HISTORY of the SOVEREIGN ORDER of 
St. JOHN of JERUSALEM. In 4 vols. 8vo. Price 50s. By JOHN 
TAAFFE, Knight Commander of the Order. Pronounced by the 
best.reviews as the standard history of the Order. 

5. The THREE CHURCHES; or, Outlines of 
Christian Morals and Politics. By the Rev. J.C. BENTLEY, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Master of Lichfield School. Price 7s. 6d, 

London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


YHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
(JANUARY 1), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Conrents :—The Organization of the Pharmaceutical Society— 
To Apprentices and Students—The Medical Bill for Session 1852-3 
—Botanical Association in connexion with the Pharmaceutical 
Society—Special General Meeting: The New Bye-Laws—Adultera- 
tion of Lard—Compound Colocynth Pill—Construction of Galvanic 
Apparatus—Pavon’s Collection of Peruvian Barks in the British 
Museum (concluded)—A False Isinglass from Para—Manufacture 
of Resin and Resin Oil—The Action of Alkalies on Sugar—Zinc 
Ointment—Chemical Patents—Chemical Society: Abstracts of 
Papers—Toxicology; Extraordinary Allegation, &c.—Price 1s. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

VOLUME XI. may be had in boards, as well ag the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 

This day, with Frontispiece, &c., price 7s. 6d.in cloth antique, 
Y E COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE, 
Citizen and Cloth Worker of London. 

“ For truthful painting, exquisite touches of feeling, of quaint- 
ness, and of beauty—for power of delineating variety and distinc- 
tion of character—and for sustaining interest without departing 
from nature and simplicity, this volume has probably, in its way, 
no superior.”—Cuvurcu anp State Gazerre. 

Recently published, 


YE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
Libellus a Margareta More, quindecim annos nata, Chelseiw in- 
ceptus. Second Edition, with Portrait, &c. 

QUEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN BOOKE. 


Handsomely bound and gilt, with Iluminations. 


YE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, afterwards Mistress Milton. New Edition, 
with Portrait. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





WORKS BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 
Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo, handsomely bound and gilt, 16s. each, 
ILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 
With Notes and Ilustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. With 
numerous Illustrations. Price 8s., 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 

A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. With 20 Illus- 
trations on Steel, and 100 Woodcuts. Price 8s., small 4to, cloth 
gilt. 

IRELAND, its SCENERY and CHARACTER. 
With nearly 600 Illustrations. New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





MR. BARTLETT’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
This day is published, in super-royal 8vo, price 16s. cloth gilt, 
ICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. H. Barr- 


LETT. Illustrated with 33 Engravings on Steel, and several 
Woodcuts. 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM. New Edition. 
Price 12s. 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Price 12s. 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS 


APOSTLES. Third Edition. Price 14s. 


THE NILE BOAT; or Glimpses of the Land 
of Egypt. Third Edition. Price 16s. 


GLEANINGS ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 
Second Edition. Price 16s. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE AND AGREEABLE COMPANION FOR 
ALL CLASSES AND OCCASIONS. 
In Weekly Numbers, price 1d., or Monthly Parts, price 5d. 


‘HE LEISURE HOUR. A Family Journal of 
Recreation and Instruction, Illustrated with Engravings 
by the first Artists ; 

ContTain1nG :—Tales—Biographical Sketches—Poetry—Curiosi- 
ties of London Life—Visits to Remarkable Places—Vestiges of the 
Past—‘‘ Shades of the Departed’*—Papers on Social Economics 
and Sanitary Reform — Natural History —Natural Philosophy 
simplified—Modern Achievements of Art and Skill—Examples of 
Self-elevated Men—Incidents of Adyentures—Travels Abroad and 
Rambles at Home—Discoveries and Inventions—Domestic Eco- 
nomy—Golden Sentences—Anecdotes—with choice Extracts from 
the newest Books. 

The early numbers for the New Year will contain, among other 
highly interesting subjects, the commencement of a series of 
articles descriptive of the 

WONDERS OF BRITISH ART AND MANUFACTURES; 
Accompanied with lively Sketches of the Principal Towns and 
Districts in which they are carried on, beginning with BLRMING- 
HAM. Also, THE REFUGEES OF THE BLACK FOREST; an 
extended Tale, descriptive of the Persecutions and Sufferings of 
the Vaudois. Together with 

A NEW SERIES OF EMIGRANT PAPERS. 
Now ready, 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE “ LEISURE 
HOUR,” consisting of 832 pp. of Letter-press, and 140 superior 
Engravings, handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 6s. 

London: W. Jones, 56, Paternoster Row,and 164, Piccadilly ; and 
sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers. 


DULAU AND CO.’S ELEMENTARY GERMAN BOOKS. 
LBRECHT, GERMAN DELECTUS. 12mo, 
cloth, 6s.— KEY to ditto, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DULAU’S NEW GERMAN and ENGLISH 


DIAMOND DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. FELLER. 32mo, 
bound, 3s. 6d. 


ERMELER, GERMAN READER; with Notes 
by Dr. FEILING. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

FEILING, Complete Course of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 12mo, bound, 6s. 

FLUEGEL, GERMAN and ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 28s. 
Ditto, ditto, abridged 12mo, bound, 7s. 6d. 


ROWBOTHAM, PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises. 12mo, cloth, 
— GERMAN and ENGLISH ‘DIALOGUES. 12mo, cloth, 








Ditto, DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH. 12mo, cloth, &s. 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





Just published, in One Octavo Volume, 594 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


N EXPOSITION OF THE GRAMMATICAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, being 
an rn to Furnish an Improved Method of Teaching Grammar 







through the press Professor Craik of Queen’s 
had an gape | of pees glancing over this 
to say ‘‘It was highly creditable to the 


and a thinker. 
» and Co, "Belfast : Henry Greer. 








VOLUME I. OF THE 
RE-ISSUE OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 
COMPRISING ALL THE RECENT IMPORTANT ADDITIONS, PORTRAITS OF ALL THE QUEENS, &c. 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, §vo, price 10s. 6d. each, handsomely bound. 


PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST AND BLACKETT, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





NEW WORK by Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


Next Week will be Published, 


NOVEL. By Prsisrratrus Caxton. 
Or, Varieties in English Lite. 


In Four Volumes, post 8vo. 


MY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





This day is published, elegantly bound in gilt cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


T IE STEWART: 
A True Storp. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


K A 


With Frontispiece and Vignette Title. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








DECEMBER 81, 1852. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
HAVE BEEN ADDED DURING THE PRESENT MONTH TO 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


MY HOME IN TASMANIA. 250 copies. 
RANKE’S CIVIL WARS IN FRANCE. 
FELLOWS’S LYCIA. A New Edition. 
MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE. 

300 copies. 
KEPPEL’S INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
LIVES OF THE EARLS OF ESSEX. 
SPENCER’S TOUR IN FRANCE. 
HIND’S TREATISE ON COMETS. 
DALLAS’S ESSAYS ON POETICS. 
LIVES OF THE HALDANES. A New 

Edition. 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 


N NEAVE’S TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
70 copies. 


KATIE STEWART. A True Story. 
FOUR MONTHS IN THE EAST. 100 copies. . 


LIFE OF NIEBUHR. Vol. III. COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. 
GUIZOT’S REPRESENTATIVE GO- 200 copies. 

VERNMENT. ESMOND, by Thackeray. Second Edition. 
HEAD’S EMIGRANT. A New Edition. AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 100 copies. 
GODWIN’S HISTORY IN RUINS. LADY-BIRD, by Lady G. Fullerton. 100 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER. A New copies. 

Edition. PRECIOSA—BASIL. 

PHILIPS’S RIVERS IN YORKSHIRE. ROYALISTS AND REPUBLICANS. 
GUNNISON’S ACCOUNT OF THE| TRUTH, by C. B. Tayler. 


a : MORMONS. MARK HURDLESTONE, by Mrs. Moodie. 
THE DORP AND THE VELD. DE LA RIVE’S TREATISE ON ELEC- | THE LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 
TRICITY. FRANCES CROFT—NINA. 


ART AND NA] JRE IN ITALY. A New 


ARNOLD'S A} VELLING JOURNALS. 
Edition. 


STAMBOUL, OR THE SEA OF GEMS. 
CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 


A HERO—PHILIP’S BOOK. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 


SABBATH SCRIPTURE READINGS. THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. A New| LIGHT AND SHADE, by A. H. Drury. 
A New Edition. Edition. THE COLVILLE FAMILY. 
ALISON’S EURORZ. New Series. LORD BELFAST’S LECTURES ON | THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. A New 
200¢opies. POETRY. Edition. 
MARTINEAU’S LETTERS ON IRE-| CHALMERS’S BRIDGEWATER TREA- | THE LOVER’S STRATAGEM. 
LAND. TISE. A New Edition. HAYMAN’S RETAIL MAMMON. 


BARTLETT'S SCENERY OF SICILY. 
100 copies. 


THE WATER LILY ON THE DANUBE. 
MAURICE ON THE SABBATH. 








BROOMHILL—AGNES SOREL. 
CASTLE AVON, by Mr. Marsh. 100 copies. 


Also, additional copies of SULLIVAN’S AMERICA, HEAD’S IRELAND, OUR ANTIPODES, QUEECHY, and 
many other good new works. 


Single Subscriptioa—One Guinea per annum. First-Class Country Subscription—Three Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of volumes required, 


Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 3 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


This day is published, simultaneously in England and America, the First Number of an entirely original Periodical 
devoted to the contributions of American Authors in Science, Literature, and Art, entitled, 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY. 
Ils. 6d. per Number. 


It is the intention of the Proprietors of this Magazine to supply the long felt desideratum of a first class American 
Review, combined with the more various and amusing characteristics of a popular Magazine. 


Amongst the promised Contributors are the following distinguished and favourite Authors, forming alone a guarantee of 
the value and interest that will attach to the Periodical:— 
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MISS SEDGWICK. 
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Wide World.” 

E. P. WHIPPLE. 

CAPT. CHARLES WILKES, U.S. Navy. 
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By Sir DIGBY NEAVE, Bart. Post 8vyo. 10s. 6d. 
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with Map. 
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xII. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
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xIv. 
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DAISY BURNS. By JULIA 
KAVANAGH, Author of “ Madeleine,” ‘‘ Nathalie,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
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PRIVATE JOURNAL of the 
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Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington during the Penin- 
sular War, from 1812 to its close. Now first published 
from the original MSS. By F.8. LARPENT, Esq., 
Judge-Advocate General of the British Forces in the 
Peninsula, 2 vols, post 8vo. With Llustrations. 


Iv. 


GOOD IN ALL and NONE ALL 
GOOD. By MARIA J. MACKINTOSH, Author of 
** Charms and Counter-Charms.” 3 vols. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 


LIFE in CANADA; or, The Experiences of an Early 
Settler. By MAJOR STRICKLAND, C.M. Edited 
by AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “The Queens 
of England.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


vI 


COMMON SENSE TRACTS; 


the Priest and the Curate. By CATHARINE SIN- 
CLAIR, Author of “ Beatrice,” ‘‘Popish Legends,” 
&ec. Part I. on January 8. Price One Shilling. 


vit. 


PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; 


to which are added, Memoirs of the Campaigns of 1813 
and 1814. By BARON VON MUFFLING. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Colonel PHILIP 
YORKE. 8vo. 


VIII, 
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CASTLE. By the Hon. MISSES HERBERT. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 
1x 


The RIGHTS and PRIVILEGES 


of BRITISH ENVOYS at FOREIGN COURTS. By 
a DIPLOMATIST. Post 8vo, 


x. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
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RECOLLECTIONS of SERVICE 


in CHINA; a Residence in Hong Kong and Visits to 
other Islands in the Chinese Seas. By Col. ARTHUR 
CUNYNGHAME. New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


xIt, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


MRS. ROMER’S FILIA DOLO- 


ROSA: Memoirs of the Duchess D’Angouleme, Crown 
post, with Portrait, 12s, (Early in January. 
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* I. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER. By CHARLES LANMAN, late his Private Secre- 
tary. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


It. 

SWIFT AND RICHARDSON. Re- 
printed (in the “ Traveller’s Library”) from Lord Jeffrey’s ‘‘ Con- 
tributions.” 16mo, price One Shilling. 

Ill. 


THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visit 


to a Religious Sceptic. Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
Iv. 


The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. By the 


Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


v. 
GERTRUDE. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert.”” Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. Fifth Edition, 
in One Volume. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 


VI. 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 
SURY. New Edition, brought down to the Present Time. Feap. 
8vo, price 10s. 

VI. 

New Edition (in Volumes for the Pocket) 
of Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
3 vols. fcap. 8vo, price One Guinea. 

VII. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE 
MADONNA. Drawings by the Author, and Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo, price 28s. 

IX. 


Lord BELFAST’S LECTURES on the 
ENGLISH POETS and POETRY of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


x. 

MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, &c., OF 
THOMAS MOORE. Edited by LORD JOHN RUSSELL. Por- 
traits and Vignettes. Vols. I. and II. post 8vo, price 21s. 

xi. 


The Third Volume of the New Edition in 
Volumes for the Pocket of BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEARE. Fcap. 8vo, price ds. 

xIrI. 


THE VALE OF LANHERNE. By 
H. 8. STOKES. New Edition; with Six Illustrations. Imperial 
8vo, price 12s. 6d. 

XIIt. 

DE LA RIVE’S TREATISE ON 
ELECTRICITY INTHEORY AND PRACTICE. In Two Volumes ; 
with Wood Engrayings. Vol. 1, 8vo, price 18s. 

XxIv. 


The Rev. R. W. BROWNE’S HISTORY 
of ROME in the Rey. G. R. GLEIG’S New School Series. 18mo, 
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DOLCINO and HIS TIMES: Being an Account of a General 
Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, and of an Anti Heretical 
Crusade in Italy, in the Fourteenth Century. By L. MARIOTTI. 
Post 8vo. 





16. 
ESSAYS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. Contributed to the ‘Edinburgh’ and other Reviews. 
By W. BR. GREG. 2 vols. 8vo. 


17. 

Dr. FALCK LEBAHN’S Edition of 
GOETHE'S FAUST, with English Notes for advanced Students 
of the German Language. 8vo. 

18, 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ANCIENT ATLAS. 


A JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, selected from Bishop Butler's Ancient Atlas by the 
Author’s Son. Royal 8vo. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR MODERN ATLAS. 


A JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, selected from Bishop Butler's Modern Atlas by the 
Author’s Son. Royal 8yo. 


20. 
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SCHOOL, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL ATLAS. 
17 Coloured Maps. By E. WELLER. With descriptive Letter- 
press. Royal 8yo. 


21. 

M‘LEOD & WELLER’S NEW ATLAS 
of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 15 Coloured Maps. With illus- 
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ANALYSIS of the HISTORY and CON- 


STITUTION of ENGLAND, in Question and Answer, for the Use 
of Schools. By J. M. MENZIES, B.A. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
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THE CABINET BYRON: Being a new 
and beautifully Printed Edition of the Poetical Works of 
Lord Byron. 8 Vols. 16mo. 20s. sewed; or 24s. cloth, 
Sold separately, as follows— 

CuripE Haroxp. 
Dramas. 2 vols. 
TALES AND PoEMS. 


MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. 
Beppo anp Don Juan. 
2 vols. 


Il. 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
ASIA MINOR AND THE PROVINCE OF LYCIA. By 
Sir CuartEes Fettows. New Edition. Post 8vo. 9s, 


II. 


SAXON OBSEQUIES, illustrated by 


Ornaments and Weapons recently discovered in a Cemetery. 
By Hon. R. C. Nevitxx. With 40 coloured Plates. 4to. 
84s, 


Iv. 
A CHURCH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 


W. F. Hoox, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth edition, revised 
and enlarged. One Volume, 8vo. 16s. 


v. 


MY HOME in TASMANIA. By Mrs. 


Cuartes MrerepitH. Woodcuts, 2vols. Post 8vo. 18s, 


vi. 


LIVES OF THE EARLS OF ESSEX, 
1540—1646. By Hon. Captain Devereux, R.N. Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

VII. 

THE RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, AND 
SEA COAST OF YORKSHIRE; with Essays on the 
Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the County. 
By Joun Putttres, F.R.S. Plates. 8vo. 1s. 


VIII. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. By 
Lord Manon. Third Edition, revised. Vol.1. Post 8vo. 6s. 


x, 
A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. By 
Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. Map. 8vo. 12s. 
x 


THE PERIL OF PORTSMOUTH; or, 
French Fleets and English Forts. By James Ferausson. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

xI. 


LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHA.| 


RACTERS. By Henry Hartam. Selected from his * In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.” Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


xi. 


A NAVAL AND MILITARY TECH- 
NICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. French and English—English and French. By 
Lieut.-Col. BURN. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


xXItl. 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. For 
Young Persons and Private Instruction. By Mrs. G. R. 
PorTER. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


XIV, 


HORACE, ILLUSTRATED. With 300 


Woodcuts from the Antique. Edited by the Dgan or Sr. 
Pavu’s. New Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


xv 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
By Lorp Byron. A New Edition. Illustrated with Por- 
trait of Ada and 30 Vignette Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

XVI. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hattam. Tenth 
Edition, incorporating the Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


XVII. 


THE EMIGRANT. By Sir Francis 


L B, Heap, New Edition, Post 8yo, 2s, 6d. 
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REVIEWS. 

History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon 
in 1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon 
in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 
Vol. I. Blackwood and Sons. 

‘Srz ArcH1BaLD ALIson is carrying his bur- 

lesque of Gibbon too far. Not content with 

imitating his style, he seems ambitious of 
following him in his subject. The first 
volume of this continuation of the ‘ History 
of Europe’ is, as far as the author can make 
it, a history of the Decline and Fall of the 

British Empire. According to the worthy 

‘baronet, the glory of England has been 

‘waning ever since the battle of Waterloo. 

When the Currency Act of 1819 was passed, 

the knell of England’s doom was rung. 

With the adoption of this fatal measure the 

first act of the melancholy drama closes. The 

present volume comprises the interval be- 
tween “the Fall of Napoleon” and “the re- 
sumption of cash payments,” a period, the 
author says, during which the seeds which 
produced the future disasters were all sown:— 

‘‘The Monetary Bill of 1819, before many years 
had elapsed, added fifty per cent. to the value of 
money, and weight of debts and taxes, and took 
as much from the remuneration of industry. 
Hence a total change in the feelings, influences, 
‘and political relations of society. The territorial 
‘aristocracy was weakened as much as the commer- 
cial was aggrandised; small landed proprietors 
~were generally ruined from the fall of prices; the 
magnates stood forth in increased lustre from the 
enhanced value of their revenues. Industry was 
‘querulous, from long-continued suffering; wealth 
ambitious, from sudden exaltation. Political power 
was coveted in one class, from the excess of its 
riches ; in another, from the depth of its misery. 
‘The emancipation of the Roman Catholics severed 
the last bond, that of a common religion, which 
had hitherto held together the different classes, 
and imprinted on the minds of a large and sincere 
elass a thirst for vengeance, which overwhelmed 
every consideration of reason. The result of these 
concurring causes was that the institutions of Eng- 
land were essentially altered by the earthquake of 
1830, and a new class elevated to supreme power 
by means, bloodless indeed, but scarcely less vio- 
lent than the revolution which had overturned 
Charles X.” 

Anticipating the course of his narrative, 
Sir Archibald occupies his first chapter with 
an outline of the disastrous events which have 
befallen our country during the last thirty 
years. The spread of constitutional prin- 
ciples, the extension of representative govern- 
ment, the increased influence of the press, the 
removal of restrictions on commerce, are 
mourned over with plaintive lamentations. 
Even the abolition of slavery in the British 
colonies is sadly recorded as a perilous ex- 
periment of “oxtending the institutions of 
Japhet to the sons of Ham.” The efforts to 
spread education among the people are de- 
nounced as dangerous, and the moral advan- 


tages of uncivilized over civilized life are | 


seriously discussed. Meanwhile the founda- 
tions of the old English constitution are 
rapidly being sapped; emigration is proceed- 
ing at the rate of three hundred thousand 
persons a-year; “the British navy, once our 
pride and glory, is fast melting away;” our 


colonies are rather a burden than a benefit; | 


all the great interests of the country are 
rapidly hastening to ruin. “It is the conse- 
quence of the united influence of these causes 
which now renders the condition of this 
country so precarious.” Such is the doleful 


strain in which the author announces the 
decline of the British Empire. But the 
chapter closes with some hopeful reflections 
arising out of the discovery of the gold 
regions of California and Australia. By this 
the ruin of England will be for a time arrested, 
and mighty benefits result in the history of 
the world. ‘ Providence,” we are told, “is 
wiser than man,” and the new supply of the 
precious metals will neutralize to some extent 
the mischiefs of a contracted currency, which 
the author, with tiresome pertinacity, enlarges 
on as the main cause of our national calami- 
ties. But, after making every allowance for 
the effects of the gold discoveries, and other 
preserving influences, the volume closes with 
gloomy anticipations, and the last sentence of 
the book tells us that,— 

** As nations, like single men, were not destined 
for immortality, but intended, at the appointed 
season, to make way for their successors on this 
transitory scene, so it is by the growth of popular 
passions, which tend to shorten their duration, that 
the way is prepared for their removal from their 
theatre of existence, and the gates of the tomb 
opened to the most powerful and renowned of 
human societies.” 

It would be idle to combat these ideas by 
serious arguments. Even if the author were 
right in all his forebodings as to political 
measures, there are conservative influences in 
a Christian commonwealth like that of Eng- 
land which forbid any analogy being drawn 
from the fate of the nations of antiquity. In 
a poem like ‘The Deserted Village’ it is all 
very well to mourn over the growth of luxury 
and wealth, the increase of emigration, and 
other fancied symptoms of national decay, 
but what is tolerated in Goldsmith as the 
result of an amiable simplicity, can be only 
ascribed to affectation of singularity in a pro- 
fessed historian like Alison. 

So far as the mere narrative is concerned, 
the present volume deserves the same praise 
due to the author’s larger work, as a merito- 
rious compilation. With industrious dili- 
gence and conscientious care, Sir Archibald 
has condensed the materials supplied by 
‘Hansard,’ and the ‘ Moniteur,’ and other 
common sources of information on the pass- 
ing events of the time. On some subjects 
there is a show of original research and a 
parade of varied authorities, but in general 
the matter is confined to what the newspaper 
columns of the day have furnished. To pre- 
pare a condensed summary of the contents of 
varied and voluminous records was a laudable 
undertaking, and could not fail to prove a 
successful work in the hands of so indefatig- 
able a compiler. But whenever the author 
leaves the plain statement of facts, and at- 
tempts either arguments or reflections, he 
runs into confusion and error. Most of these 
arguments relating to political subjects, we 
refrain from commenting on them; but a 
single example will show the superficial and 
| eccentric nature of the historian’s views of 
‘great questions. The connexion made out 
between the ball at Almack’s and the exten- 
sion of the suffrage is ingenious :— 

‘¢ Beyond all question, the Exclusive System of 
society in the higher classes was one of the remote 
causes of the Reform Bill. It was very natural 
that the ancient aristocracy, who saw their heredi- 
tary and long-acknowledged domain invaded by a 
host of intruders, many of whom were better pro- 
vided with wealth to dazzle than manners or ac- 
complishments to adorn it, should endeavour to 
arrange themselves in an interior and more limited 
circle, to which the only passport should be the 
| possession of some qualities which added to the 














lustre or enhanced the charms of society. It was 
like the garrison of a fortified town, driven from 
the external walls, taking refuge behind the ram- 
parts of the citadel. The beauty, charms, and 
accomplishments of the ladies of high rank and 
distinction, who were at the head of this exclusive 
circle, soon rendered its attraction universal, their 
own influence irresistible. Mere wealth was wholly 
inadequate to procure admission to it; rank, even 
the highest, if unaccompanied by other qualifica- 
tions, as little; the carriages of duchesses were to 
be seen waiting at the doors of the ladies’ patron- 
esses of Almack’s, where marchionesses and 
countesses presided over the distribution of the 
tickets. The highest fame and consideration in 
the othersex wereequally unable to resist the ascend- 
ant of fashion—-the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Castlereagh bowed, perhaps not unwillingly, to its 
influence. Yet even here the changes which recent 
events had introduced into society were conspicu- 
ous ; the ancient prerogatives of birth were often 
broken through from the influence of modern dis- 
tinction, and genius obtained an entrance when 
hereditary rank was excluded. Literature was 
speedily influenced by this new power which had 
arisen in the metropolis, and a host of novels ap- 
peared, professing to paint the manners of the ex- 
clusives and the penetralia of that inner shrine, of 
which so many were the devout worshippers, but 
so few the initiated priesthood. Meanwhile its 
attractions were magnified, as is always the case, 
by the imaginations of those who were shut out 
from the magic circle; and discontent and jealousy 
spread widely through society from the injustice 
thought to have been committed upon many of its 
members. The important political effects of this 
feeling will abundantly appear in the sequel of this 
history.” 

Our sympathy with much of the author’s 
spirit of conservatism makes us all the more 
ashamed to see such arguments seriously ad- 
duced. A subsequent paragraph itself con- 
tradicts this theory of the overthrow of the 
British constitution out of revenge for the 
exclusiveness of society :— 

“‘ Holland House, Devonshire House, Lansdowne 
House, Woburn Abbey, and several other mansions 
of the Whig nobility, both in the provinces and 
the metropolis, collected a circle and exhibited at- 
tractions such as never before had been seen in 
English society. Intimate, from their rank and 
their connexions, with the highest aristocratic 
families, they did not, like the exclusives, confine 
their attentions to their members alone. They 
sought out and encouraged talent in every depart- 
ment, whether at the bar, the senate, in literature, 
science, or art. They bestowed on the rising or 
eminent in their department the flattery which, of 
all others, is the most seductive to talent less 
favoured by birth or fortune—a momentary equality 
with those to whom, in both respects, she had been 
most propitious. It was very difficult for young 
men, whose genius had raised them much above 
the position in society in which they had been 
born, to resist the attraction of a society in which 
Lady Holland and Sir James Mackintosh, Madau- 
lay and Landseer, Jeffrey and Chantrey, were to 
be met at dinner; where Moore sang his bewitching 
melodies with still more bewitching right honour- 
ables in the evening, and the lustre of the most 
splendid assemblies or balls closed the scene of en- 
chantment. Incessant were the efforts made by 
the Whig party, in the interval between the close 
of the war and the passing of the Reform Bill, to 
recruit their ranks with the most rising young 
men, of whatever side, by their attractions; and 
to the success with which they Were attended, the 
progressive rise in the strength of the Liberal party 
in both Houses of Parliament, during that period, 
is in no slight degree to be ascribed. There are 
Armidas in the political as well as the military 
world; and the charms of genius, the smiles of 
beauty, by withdrawing the most stalwart knights 
from their own side in the conflict, have prolonged 
or decided many other contests besides those around 
the walls of Troy or the ramparts of Jerusalem.” 
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Passages like the foregoing give agreeable 
relief from the author’s dreary disquisitions 
on the currency, the corn laws, and the mis- 
chiefs of representative government. The 
story of the bombardment of Algiers by 
Lord Exmouth is also a pleasant episode in 
the volume. The account of the operations 
of the English fleet is written with much 
spirit, and the whole style of this part of the 
history is so superior, that the reader cannot 
help wishing that the author had written 
more on subjects of national, and less on those 
of mere party interest. 

The course of the historical narrative is 
interrupted by “ an account of the progress of 
literature, science, the arts, and manners, in 
Great Britain after the peace.” Similar 
chapters relating to literature and the arts in 
France, Germany, and Italy, are promised in 
succeeding volumes. The author explains 
the introduction of such topics as arising from 
something more than a desire to relieve the 
reader’s mind by variety of subject :— 

“During pacific periods, it is in the literature 
which interests the public mind that we are to 
find the true seat of the power which directs it; 
and if we would discover the real value of mankind, 
we shall find them rather in their philosophers and 
literary men than either their statesmen or their 
generals,” 

The connexion of the literature with the 
politics of the period, asserted in this para- 
graph, is not very apparent, but some apology 
was wanted for the incongruous way in which 
the author’s literary disquisitions are intro- 
duced. He cannot seriously hold that Mrs. 
Norton and Miss Strickland, Mr. Warren 
and Dr. Croly, and other distinguished 
authors and authoresses, whose deserved 
eulogies are given, were among the real 
rulers of mankind, or ever had much share in 
forming public opinion during “the pacific 
period” to which his history relates. The 
state of arts or literature is one feature of the 
internal social condition of nations which 
modern historians are expected to describe, 
and there was no need of the awkward ex- 

lanations with which Sir Archibald Alison 
introduces the subject. After all, with the 
exception of a few general remarks in the 
opening and closing paragraphs, the state- 
ment presents little that bears on the progress 
of “science, arts, and manners.” The bulk 
of the chapter consists of miscellaneous and 
rambling criticisms on the character and 
works of well-nigh a hundred authors, selected 
without much discrimination of merit,and even 
with little reference to the period under con- 
sideration. Paley and Crabbe are somewhat 
out of date in a sketch of English literature 
after the peace of 1815. It is a strange con- 
fusion of plan which, in a volume professing 
only to embrace the period “ from the fall of 
Napoleon to the passing of the Currency Act 
of 1819,” contains sketches of Thackeray and 
Tennyson, Monckton Milnes and the author 


of ‘Kothen.’ But before noticing some of the | 


special criticisms, we must give the general 
flourish of trumpets with which the chapter 
opens :-— 

‘*Those who consider war a universal and un- 
mitigated evil, and fields of battle vast shambles, 
where human beings massacre each other without 
either object or pity, would do well to consider the 
progress of Great Britain and France in literature, 
science, and the arts, during the forty years which 
followed the close of the war, and compare it with 
any other epoch which is to be found in the annals 
of modern times. In none does so great an im- 
pulse appear to have been given to human genius, 
nor were such efforts made by human industry, 





nor such triumphs achieved by human exertion. 
Compared with this era, all preceding ones sink 
into insignificance. Science made splendid dis- 
coveries—literature a mighty stride—genius took 
lofty flights. The effect was the same in England, 
France, and Germany ; the Augustine age of each 
is that which immediately succeeded the fall of 
Napoleon. The triumphs of art, the additions 
made to the power of man over the elements, were 
unparalleled during this period. Space was almost 
annihilated—time essentially abridged. The elec- 
tric telegraph conveyed intelligence in a few 
minutes from Paris to London. Steam conveyed 
the emigrants in ten days from Britain to America, 
in six weeks to India. In proportion to the vehe- 
mence of the internal passions, the hidden fires 
which impelled mankind into the wilderness of 
nature, was the addition made to the favilities by 
which they were to reach, the powers by which 
they were to subdue it; and after the lapse of 
three thousand years, Fire vindicated the right of 
the poet to rank Prometheus as the greatest bene- 
factor of the human species.” 

Among the stars of what Sir Archibald 
calls the Augustine age of English literature, 
there are names which will be viewed even by 
their owners with astonishment. The esti- 
mate formed of some living authors will sur- 
prise their contemporaries, whatever may be 
the judgment of posterity. We are told, for 
instance, that “the ballads of Mr. William 
Ayton exceed the strains of Tyrteus in patri- 
otic spirit, while they rival the odes of Dryden 
in fire and pathos.” We are told that 
Mr. George Prince Regent James “ possesses 
great pictorial powers, and a remarkable faci- 
lity of turning his graphic pen at will to the 
delineation of the most distant and opposite 
scenes and social manners.” The dull and 
partial narrative of the Catholic historian, Dr. 
Lingard, is described as ‘ wearing no aspect 
of partisanship,” and its author as “acute, 
learned, and indefatigable ; possessing, at the 
same time, the caution and self-control which, 
in contests with the pen not less than the 
sword, are essential to lasting success.” Pro- 
fessor Wilson, we are told, “‘ wheels in aerial 
flight through the heavens, without alighting 
or caring for the concerns of a lower world.” 
What an idea of Christopher North, the 
author of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,’ and the 
‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Character!’ 
The poems of L. E. L. are said to be “of 
surpassing sweetness and pathos, rivalling 
those of Mrs. Norton herself in heart-rending 
sentiment,” and her lyre to be “as melan- 
choly, and not less melodious, than that of 
Sappho.” The same style of criticism is 
employed in regard to the few artists of the 
day who are admitted to a place in the 
Alisonian gallery. The genius of Marochetti, 
introduced as a naturalized Englishman, is 
*‘a combination of that of Chantrey and Flax- 
man;” but in “working out the details of 
his figures, he is not equal to the recent 
sculptures of the German school; and the 
prize at the Great Exhibition in London, 
in 1851, was worthily awarded to Kist (sic) 
for his inimitable representation of the 
combat of the Amazon and Lion.” In 
portrait-painting ‘“ Swinton, the rival of 
Grant, represents female elegance so well, 
because, by living with it, he has learned in 
what it consists.” These criticisms may be 


| just, but we protest against the admission of 
} such twaddle into a ‘ History of Europe.’ In 


other cases eulogies of relatives or personal 
friends of the author are inserted in terms 
of fulsome flattery exceeding the most com- 
plimentary conversation of a drawing-room. 
But what can be expected from either the 
judgment or taste of a writer who actually 


says of the old English essayists, that “ their 
day has passed away, they are well-nigh for- 
gotten, and that their works are commonplace 
in thought, and feeble in expression, full of 
truisms, but wanting in originality; often 
distinguished by conceit, seldom by simpli- 
city; remarkable more for taste than genius, 
and rather fitted for the thoughtless amuse- 
ment of a vacant half-hour, than to be the 
charming companion of an evening fireside.” 
If contempt for the writings of Addison and 
Johnson be really a characteristic of our 
times, as Sir Archibald Alison affirms, we can- 
not agree with him in regarding the present 
as “‘ the Augustine age of English literature.” 

Of the account given of the progress of 
science between 1815 and 1852, the meagre- 
ness may be conjectured when we state, that 
Sir Humphry Davy, Sir William Herschel, 
Playfair, and Brewster, and the geologists 
Buckland, Sedgwick, and Lyell, are the only 
names that appear. Herschel, we are told, 
‘** was enabled to look further into space than 
man had ever done before, discover a world 
hitherto unseen in the firmament, and in the 
Georgium Sidus add a new string to the lyre 
of heaven.” This discovery, and the inven- 
tion of the kaleidoscope and the safety-lamp, 
are the sole scientific events which the author 
records in the annals of science since the 
peace of 1815! Faraday’s name is not men- 
tioned; but of Davy there is a brief notice, 
and a footnote contains the following inter- 
esting personal anecdote :— 

“Sir Humphry Davy’s powers of conversation 
were great, and the more charming from the entire 
freedom from vanity or ostentation, and almost 
boyish simplicity, by which they were distin- 
guished. The author once supped with him at 
Rome, when the whole party consisted of Sir 
Humphry, Lady Davy—who was also brilliant in 
conversation — Canova, and his late lamented 
friend, Captain Basil Hall. The conversation 
| turned on the deficiency, at that period, of the 
| fine arts in England, and the author observed that 
| it was very surprising, because in other countries, 
| as Greece and modern Italy, the fine arts had 

advanced abreast of literature, philosophy, and the 

drama, Canova replied—‘Sir, it is entirely owing 
| to your free constitution ; it drains away talent of 
every sort to the bar and the House of Commons. 
If England had been Italy, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox 
would have been your artists; and then you would 
have had no reason to lament your inferiority in 
the fine arts.’” 

Sir Archibald Alison describes the style of 
Mr. Macaulay as being “filled to repletion 
with a succession of striking thoughts and 
brilliant images, so that the student of his 
History sometimes sighs for the repose, even 
the tedium, of ordinary narrative.” Exactly 
the converse of this is the style of the ‘ His- 
tory of Europe.’ The dreary chapters are 
rarely relieved by a single touch of genius or 
play of fancy. There is much, however, of 
what the author mistakes for striking thought 
and brilliant composition. Thus, in speaking 
of the limits of the application of science to 
industrial art, while the steam-engine has 
done great things for mankind, “it may be 
doubted whether what it has left undone are 
not still more important to human happiness 
and the moral purity of the species.” 

‘‘ Behold that boy who tends his flocks on the 
turf-clad mountain’s brow : he is as ignorant of art 
as his predecessors were in the valleys of Arcadia ; 
but will the steam-engine ever encroach on his 
blessed domain? Listen to the song of the milk- 
maid, as she trips along yon grassy mead ; is that 
gladsome note to become silent in the progress of 
civilisation? Observe that old man who is delving 
the garden behind his cottage ; the feebleness of 
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age marks his steps, the weakness of time has all 
but paralysed his arms; yet art, in all its glory, 
will not equal his labour in the production of food 
for man. Cast your eyes on that orchard, which is 
loaded with the choicest fruits of autumn—on that 
sunny slope, which seems to groan under the riches 
of the vintage—on that garden, which realizes all 
that the soul of Milton has figured of the charms of 
Paradise—and say, will these primeval and de- 
lightful scenes ever, in the march of improvement, 
be lost to mankind? The powers of steam, the 
inventions of mechanism, the division of labour, 
have done wonders in all the branches of handicraft 
and art; but they have left untouched the marriage 
of industry with nature in the fields; and in the 
last days of mankind, as in the first, it is in the 
garden of Eden that man is to find his earthly 
paradise.” 

The third and sixth chapters are devoted 
to the history of France, after the second 
restoration of the Bourbons. Lamartine, 
Capefigue, and Lacretelle, with the ‘ Moni- 
teur’ and the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ have 
chiefly supplied the materials ; and the author 
is conscientious in quoting the sources of his 
information. In this part of the work Sir 
Archibald attempts less to deal with the 
rite of history, and with other subjects 

eyond his reach, and his merit as a laborious 
compiler and accurate narrator of events is 
more apparent. 








Peg Woffington, a Novel. By Charles Reade. 
Bentley. 

TE practice which we have copied from the 
French of making heroines of actresses of 
celebrity, like other imitations of the same 
originals, is not much to be commended. 
The popular interest in such persons is | 
founded on a vulgar curiosity as to the pri- 
vate habits and professional secrets of mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession; and this is 
generally gratified by representations calcu- 
lated to strengthen the prevailing false im- 
pressions on both these points. The author 
of the present work is by no means free from 
blame on this score. His notions of actors 
and of their art seem to have been picked up 
in the green-rooms and behind the scenes of 
third and fourth-rate theatres, and he clothes 
his ideas in the slang which may be current 
in such localities, but is happily unknown 
elsewhere. 

His book is the most singular jumble of 
ability and feebleness, of refinement and vul- 
garity, of coarseness and delicacy of senti- 
ment. In one page we are charmed by some- 
thing that is at once delicately felt and 
expressed; in the next we are provoked to 
throw down the book in disgust. In one 
chapter our sympathies go with a character; 
in the following one they are averted by some- 
thing utterly at variance with the conception 
previously crerted. At one time the lan- 





guage is terse, picturesque, and well chosen; 
a few pages on we are sure to alight upon | 
hraseology unknown in decent society. | 
hence comes this incongruity? On look- 
ing to the dedication, which is to Mr. Tom 
Taylor, we find it stated that to him “ the 
reader owes much of the best matter in this 
tale.” Can it be, then, that we have Mr. 
Taylor to thank for what pleases, and Mr. 
Reade to censure for what offends, in the 
perusal of the book? If it be so,—and we 
can conceive no other explanation of the in- | 
congruities we have noticed,—the dedication 
of the work to the author of all that is best 
in it is scarcely in accordance with usage or | 
good taste. 


| their legitimate mistress. 


The story is the same as that of the play 
of Masks and Faces, now acting at the Hay- 
market. Indeed it is simply the play put 
into narrative, and it affords a strong illus- 
tration of how much a good actor can do in 
elevating a character, or in even presenting 
it in a form of excellence for which the 
author’s outline will be examined in vain. 
Thus the comparison of Mr. Reade’s share in 
one of the leading characters—the poor 
poet, artist, and scene-painter, Triplet—with 
the actor’s, is anything but favourable to the 
former. In the book, Triplet is in every 
way a poor creature; on the stage, in Mr. 
Webster’s hands, he is raised to a most strik- 
ing impersonation of genius struggling with 
poverty and neglect, and our sympathies are 
actively engaged with him and his through 
all the vicissitudes of the scene. How little 
of this feeling for the character existed in 
the author may be seen from the following 
description of Triplet and his wife, with which 
the tale opens, and where the vulgarity of sen- 
timent and language which we have repro- 
bated is offensively prominent :— 

** About the middle of the last century, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, in a large but poor apart- 
ment, a man was slumbering on a rough couch. 
Hisrusty and worn suit of black was of a piece with 
his uncarpeted room, the deal table of home manu- 
facture, and its slim unsnuffed candle. 

‘The man was Triplet, scene-painter, actor, and 
writer of sanguinary plays, in which what ought 
to be—viz., truth, plot, situation, and dialogue, 
were not; and what ought not to be, were : scilicet, 
small talk, big talk, fops, ruffians, and ghosts. 

‘‘His three mediocrities fell so short of one 
talent, that he was sometimes impransus. 

‘‘He slumbered, but uneasily, the dramatic 
author was uppermost, and his ‘Demon of the 
Hayloft’ hung upon the thread of popular favour. 

“On his uneasy slumber entered from the 
theatre Mrs. Triplet. 

‘¢ She was a lady who in one respect fell behind 
her husband, she lacked his variety in ill-doing, 
but she recovered herself by doing her one thing a 
shade worse than he did any of his three. She was 
what is called in grim sport, an actress; she had 
just cast her mite of discredit on royalty by playing 
the Queen, and had trundled home the moment 
the breath was out of her royal body. She came 
in rotatory with fatigue, and fell, gristle, into a 
chair ; she wrenched from her brow a diadem, and 
eyed it with contempt, took from her pocket a 
sausage, and contemplated it with respect and 
affection, placed it in a frying-pan on the fire, and 
entered her bed-room, meaning to don a loose 
wrapper, and dethrone herself into comfort. But 
the poor woman was shot walking by Morpheus, 
and subsided altogether ; for dramatic perform- 
ances, amusing and exciting to youth seated in the 
pit, convey a certain weariness to those bright 
beings who sparkle on the stage for bread and 
cheese.” 

The general design of the novel is not 
without interest. Peg Woflington, in the 
height of her popularity as an actress, finds 
herself, amid hosts of suitors, with a heart 
vacant, yet longing to share its riches with 
some man of worth. This man she thinks 
she finds in Mr. Ernest Vane, a gentleman, 
unworn in the ways of fashionable life, who 
has been captivated by the qualities of head 
and heart which he has seen manifesting 
themselves through her stage impersonations. 


| Poor Woffington finds too late that she has 


given her heart to the husband of another 
woman; and after a keen struggle with her 
passions, she is made to exercise the heroic 





task of leading back her lover’s affections to | 


The situations are 


infinite fascination and variety in her pro- 
fession are powerfully depicted, and in the 
following eulogium upon her by Mr. Vane, 
the qualities of an actress of the highest class 
are described with eloquent truth :— 

“‘«Other actors and actresses,’ said he, ‘are 
monotonous in voice, monotonous in action, but 
Mrs. Woffington’s delivery has the compass and 
variety of nature, and her movements are free from 
the stale uniformity that distinguishes artifice from 
art. The others seem to me to have but two 
dreams of grace, a sort of crawling on stilts is their 
motion, and an angular stiffness their repose.’ He 
then cited the most famous statues of antiquity, 
and quoted situations in plays where, by her fine 
dramatic instinct, Mrs. Woffington, he said, threw 
her person into postures similar to these, and of 
equal beauty; not that she strikes attitudes like 
the rest, but she melts from one beautiful statue 
into another ; and if sculptors could gather from 
her immortal graces, painters too might take from 
her face the beauties that belong of right to passion 
and thought, and orators might revive their 
withered art, and learn from those golden lips the 
music of old Athens, that quelled tempestuous 
mobs, and princes drunk with victory.” 


The scene between Peg Woflington and 
Triplet, after she has discovered the villany 
of her married suitor, and where Triplet 
endeavours to persuade her to forego her 
purpose of revenge, will illustrate the ability 
which distinguishes the better parts of the 
book. Do we owe it to Mr. dake or to 
Mr. Reade ? 


“* Madam,’ said Triplet, timorously, ‘ see what 
these fine gentlemen are! What business had he, 
with a wife at home, to come and fall in love with 
you? I doit for ever in my plays—I am obliged— 
they would be so dull else ; but in real life to do it 
is abominable.’ 

*** You forget, sir,’ replied Mrs. Woffington, 
without moving, ‘that I am an actress—a play- 
thing for the impertinence of puppies, and the 
treachery of hypocrites. Fool! to think there was 
an honest man in the world, and that he had shone 
on me.’ 

‘* With these words she turned, and Triplet was 
shocked to see the change in her face. She was 
pale, and her black, louring brows were gloomy 
and terrible. She walked like a tigress to and fro, 
and Triplet dared not speak to her; indeed, she 
seemed but half-conscious of his presence. He 
went for nobody with her. How little we know 
the people we eat, and go to church, and flirt 
with! Triplet had imagined this creature an 
incarnation of gaiety, a sportive being, the daughter 
of smiles, the bride of mirth ; needed but a look at 
her now to see that her heart was a volcano, her 
bosom a boiling gulf of fiery lava. She walked 
jike some wild creature ; she fung her hands up to 
heaven with a passionate despair, before which the 
feeble spirit of her companion shrank and cowered ; 
and with quivering lips and blazing eyes, she burst 
into a torrent of passionate bitterness— 

«But who is Margaret Woffington,’ she cried, 
‘that she should pretend to honest love, or feel 
insulted by the proffer of a stolen regard? And 
what have we to do with homes, or hearts, or fire- 
sides? Have we not the play-house, its paste- 
diamonds, its paste feelings, and the loud applause 
of fops, and sots—hearts ?—beneath loads of tinsel 
and paint? Nonsense! The love that can go 
with souls to heaven—such love for us? Non- 
sense! These men applaud us, cajole us, swear to 
us, flatter us; and yet, forsooth, we would have 
them respect us too.’ ' 

“**My dear benefactress,’ said Triplet, ‘ they 
are not worthy of you.’ 

“*¢T thought this man was not all dross ; from 
the first I never felt, his passion an insult. Oh, 
Triplet ! I could have loved this man—really loved 
him! and I longed so to be good. Oh, God! oh, 


| God!’ 
well conceived, and in many: points handled | 
with great ability. Margaret Woffington’s | Triplet, hastily. ‘Thank Heaven for that !’ 


«© * Thank Heaven, you don’t love him!’ cried 
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«Love him? Love a man who comes to me 
with a silly second-hand affection from his insipid 
baby-face, and offers me half, or two-thirds, or a | 
third of his worthless heart? I hate him !—and | 
her!—and all the world !’ | 

‘*<That is what I call a very proper feeling,’ 
said poor Triplet, with a weak attempt to soothe 
her. ‘Then break with him at once, and all will 
be well.’ 

“<Break with him? Are you mad? No! 
Since he plays with the tools of my trade I shall 
fool him, worse than he has me. I will feed his 
passion full, tempt him, torture him, play with 
him, as the angler plays afish upon his hook. And 
when his very life depends on me, then by degrees 
he shall see me cool, and cool, and freeze into bit- 
ter aversion. Then he shall rue the hour he 
fought with the devil against my soul, and played 
false with a brain and heart like mine !’ 

** «But his poor wife? You will have pity on 
her ?” 

“«« «His wife! Are wives’ hearts the only hearts 
that throb, and burn, and break? His wife must 
defend herself. Itis not from me that mercy can 
come to her, nor from her to me. I loathe her, 
and I shall not forget that you took her part. 
Only if you are her friend, take my advice, don’t 
you assist her. I shall defeat her without that. 
Let her fight her battle, and J mine.’” 


But Peg Woffington has too good a heart 
to resist the emphatic pleading of the simple- 
hearted Mrs. Vane, and the generous woman- 
liness of that lady’s sympathy ; and she be- 
comes the active instrument in reuniting the 
wife to her truant husband. This part of the 
tale is so well told, that the bad taste of the 
following sentence at the close is peculiarly 
offensive :— 

““Women are generally such faithless, unscru- 
pulous, and pitiless humbugs in their dealings with | 
their own sex—which, whatever they may say, | 
they despise at heart—that I am happy to be able 
to say, Mrs. Vane proved true as steel.” 











authorship, and of grateful piety, such as 
used to adorn the works of some of our early 
naturalists :— 


‘‘T have finished one of the many difficult and 
laborious tasks which I had imposed upon myself. 
Twelve years have elapsed since the first three 
volumes of this work were issued to the public, 
and I had scarcely hoped to see its completion, 
when I was most unexpectedly encouraged to re- 
vise the manuscript of the two remaining volumes, 
containing the Wading and Swimming Birds, of 
which the history, in so far as I am acquainted 
with it, is now given on the same plan as that 
adopted for the Land Birds. Commenced in hope, 
and carried on with zeal, though ended in sorrow 
and sickness, I can look upon my work without 
much regard to the opinions which contemporary 
writers may form of it, assured that what is useful 
in it will not be forgotten, and knowing that already 
it has had a beneficial effect on many of the present, 
and will more powerfully influence the next genera- 
tion of our home-ornithologists. I had been led to 
think that I had occasionally been somewhat rude, 
or at least blunt, in my criticisms; but I do not 
perceive wherein I have much erred in that re- 
spect, and I feel no inclination to apologize. 


describing the habits of the Great Black- 
backed or Carrion Gull, Larus marinus :— 
“When watching for Eagles in a covered pit, I 
have seen it come to the carrion, alight at a little 
distance, look around, walk up to it with short 
steps, and commence tugging at the entrails or 
tearing morsels from the flesh. In this it is some- 
times joined by the Herring Gull. Should a Raven 
arrive, the Gulls continue their repast, the parties 
not interfering with each other, if the object be 
large ; but to the Eagle, whether the Golden or the 
White-tailed, they feel obliged to yield, retiring to 
a short distance, and walking impatiently about, 
until the unwelcome intruder departs. * * * 
‘Chief of its tribe, and tyrant of the seas, it 
evinces a haughty superiority which none of our 
aquatic species seem inclined to dispute. Little 
disposed to associate with its inferiors, it passes its 
leisure hours, or periods of repose, on unfrequented 
parts of the sands, or on shoals, or islets, often on 
the bosom of the sea, just behind the breakers, 
where it floats lightly on the waves, presenting a 
beautiful appearance as it rises and falls on the 
ever-varying surface. In winter it is scarcely gre- 
| garious, more than a few individuals being seldom 





I | seen together ; but when there are shoals of fish in 


have been honest and sincere in my endeavours to | the bays or creeks it mingles with the other Gulls, 
promote the truth. With death, apparently not | from which it is always easily distinguished by its 
distant, before my eyes, I am pleased to think | Superior size and very loud clear cry, which may 
that I have not countenanced error, through fear | be heard in calm weather at the distance of a mile. 
of favour. Neither have I in any case modified | Frequently when flying it emits also a loud, rather 
my sentiments so as to endeavour thereby to con- hoarse cackle, having affinity in sound, although 
ceal or paliate my faults. Though I might have | not analogous in nature, to a human laugb. All 
accomplished more, I am thankful for having been | the larger Gulls are In one sense laughter-loving 
permitted to add very considerably to the know- | birds ; but if we take note of the occasions when 
ledge previously obtained of a very pleasant sub- | their cachinnations are emitted, we discover that so 
ject. If I have not very frequently indulged in | far from being the expressions of unusual mirth, 
reflections on the power, wisdom, and goodness of | they are employed to express anxiety , alarm, anger, 
God, as suggested by even my imperféct under- | and revenge. Its flight is strong, ordinarily sedate, 
standing of his wonderful works, it is not because | less wavering and buoyant than that of smaller 
I have not ever been sensible of the relation be- | species, but graceful, effective, and even majestic. 
tween the Creator and his creatures, nor because | There, running a few steps, and flapping its long 


| my chief enjoyment when wandering among the | wings, it springs into the air, wheels to either side, 


hills and valleys, exploring the rugged shores of | ascends, and on outspread and beautifully-curved 


: ; | the ocean, or searching the cultivated fields, has pinions, hies away to some distant place. In ad- 
ossible that the writer of 





It is scarcely 
this sentence could have written much that | 
occurs in this book. He must study woman | 
in a purer school before he takes upon him- 
self to dogmatise as to what she is or is not. 
To do justice to the character of Margaret | 


| not been in a sense of His presence. 


‘To Him 
who alone doeth great wonders,’ be all glory and | 


praise. Reader, farewell.” \ 


The fourth volume opens with an Appendix 
to the previous part of the work, in which 


vancing against a strong breeze, it sometimes pro- 
ceeds straight forward, then shoots away in an 
oblique direction, now descends in a long curve so 
as almost to touch the water, then mounts on high. 
| When it wheels about, and sweeps down the wind, 
| its progress is extremely rapid. It walks with 


Z |notices are given of ornithological occur- | ease, using short steps, runs with considerable 
Woffington, at whose beautiful face, as | g ° i i ~ 


handed down to us in portraits, it is impos- | 
sible to look without recognising the latent | 
excellence of nature which the unhappy cir- | 
cumstances of her life could not efface, was a | 


rences during the interval of publication. A 
list of new species of land birds is given, with 
descriptions and remarks. They are all 


| stragglers” from distant regions, chiefly from 


| speed, and, like the other Gulls, pats the sands or 
mud on the edge of the water with its feet. It 
' generally rests standing on one foot, with its head 
drawn in ; but in a dry place it often reposes by 


| : laying itself down. Its food consists of small fishes, 
inet wnworthy task; but it demands = deeper | the south of Europe. The number of species | 


knowledge of the sex, and a higher faith in | 
its unselfishness, than are consistent with the | 
spirit of petty cynicism which pervades this | 
and many other passages of the book. 
| 
A History of British Birds. By William | 

Macgillivray, A.M., LL.D., Professor of | 








Natural History in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. Vols. IV. and V. William | 
Orr and Co. | 


A MELANCHOLY interest is attached to the | 
appearance of these volumes. Scarcely had | 
their publication taken place, when the death | 
of their author was announced. So many | 
years have elapsed since the previous volumes | 
were issued, that the completion of the work | 
almost seemed to have been abandoned. | 
Overtasked at first with other duties, and | 
latterly struggling with disease, Dr. Macgil- | 
livray was long retarded in his ornithological 
labours, but unexpected leisure enabled him 
at last to finish his work. Writing within a 
few weeks of his death, he refers to the 
conclusion of his task in terms expressing at 


in this list is seventeen, of some of which 
only single individuals have occurred. 

The orders of sea-birds in these volumes 
are given, as Cursores, or runners; Zenta- 
tores, or probers; Aucupatores, or stalkers ; 
Latitatores, or skulkers; Cribratores, or 
sifters; Urinatores, or divers; and Mersa- 
tores, or plungers. Without making any 
comments on the classification, to the con- 
flicting systems of which allusion is made by 
the author in his Preface, we may observe 
that this work presents the only detailed 
scientific descriptions of species hitherto given 
in this country, based on the anatomical 
structure as well as on the external habits of 
birds. 
ment Dr. Macgillivray most excels, in his 
elaborate and exact descriptions as an anato- 
mist and collector, or in his graphic sketches 
as a field naturalist. Scientific men will 
know how to appreciate the former, while 
the general reader will be more pleased with 
the latter. The field studies of a naturalist 
of so adventurous and enthusiastic a spirit 


| were full of stirring interest, no little part of 


which he communicates to the reader by his | 


It is difficult to say in which depart- | 


which it picks from the water while flying, of 
larger fishes cast on the shore, of crustacea, shell- 
fish, echini, and marine worms. In winter it fre- 
| quents the hills and moors in search of carrion, and 
in summer and autumn often preys upon the young 
of various sea-birds, I have seen it eating the 
| flesh of a stranded whale along with the Raven, 
| and carrion on the hills along with that bird and 
| the Eagle. Sometimes, but not often, it searches 
| the ploughed fields for worms. aS 

‘* Let us view the marine Vulture in a different 
| way. Here we are, in a small boat, rowed by four 
| persons, on the smooth bosom of the Atlantic, two 
| miles from that grim promontory of Toe-head, and 
| drawing near to the little island of Copay. Itisa 
| bright day, in the beginning of June, the elements 
| have proclaimed a cessation of hostilities, and we 








| are ready to wage war upon nature, having our 
| two guns in trim, and a large basket to contain 
| the spoils of many nests. Some Cormorants on 
| the headland, stretching out their long necks, seem 
| to be preparing for flight ; a flock of Grey Geese 
has already left the island; many Gulls have taken 
| the alarm, and are hovering over the crags; a 
| little band of Oyster-catchers on the shore seem, 
by their cries, to be consulting among themselves ; 
and there, as we draw near, one after another, 
the spotted Guillemots, leaving their nests, arrange 
themselves in lines, along the edges of the shelves, 


once a spirit of satisfaction at his completed | graphic style of recording them. Thus, in | Now, then, fire! Eight or ten of them remain. 
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But what an uproar! The isle has been ‘ fright- 
ened from her propriety.’ Herring Gulls, Common 
Gulls, and Oyster-catchers, wheel and scream in 
alarm, confusion, and despair. We are now at the 
landing-place, which is rather slippery; but we 
have nimbly leapt on shore, and advance toward 
the grassy bank. Under these large stones, con- 
fusedly heaped together, are many nests of the 
spotted Guillemot, which, contrary to the asser- 
tions of many authors, lays three eggs, on the bare 
gravel or rock. In these holes, which seem to have 
been originally made by rats in the turf, are nests 
of the Starling. Here is the first Gull’s nest, with 
its three eggs ; another, and another; but you 
must look well, otherwise many will escape notice. 
Let us leave our guns here, and fill our hats with 
eggs. There! a Duck has flown, and we find a 
nest of the Eider, with its five eggs wrapped in 
grey down. The screams of the poor Gulls are 
almost deafening ; yet few of these birds come very 
near, and of the fifty or sixty black-backed species 
which we see, some are hovering far aloft, some 
perched on distant crags, and some running for- 
ward and backward on the grass, within gunshot. 
Their eggs are larger than those of the Herring 
Gull, otherwise you can hardly distinguish them 
here. Those of the Oyster-catcher, generally three, 
are easily known by having their spots darker and 
more defined than those of the smaller Gull. The 
wild Geese have nibbled the grass quite bare in 
most places; but their nestsare never found in this 
island. The crew of our boat are running about 
gathering eggs ; but we have had enough of them, 
and therefore we shall return for our guns, and 
endeavour to procure some specimens of the Great 
Gull, which even here, in presence of their nests, 
it is not very easy to do, some of them even having 
flown far off to sea. 

“It is a lovely night in June ; the moon slowly 
emerges from behind the distant mountains—the 
northern horizon is still red with the glare of the 
departed sun—the winds have sunk to rest, and 
no sound is heard save the faint murmur of the 
waves that clash over the distant reefs. Yet hark! 
the Terns are abroad, and their shrill cries come 
faintiy on the ear, from the far-off sand-point, 
where, no doubt, they are engaged with a shoal of 
launces. Listen again! The Oyster-catchers in- 
termingle their clamorous and curiously modulated 
cries ; and now, louder than all, is clearly heard 
the call of the Black-backed Gull, faintly seen in 
the dim light. Here is one of his breeding-places, 
a turf-crowned crag, torn, as it were, from the rocks, 
and forming an inlet inaccessible to human feet. 
Creeping stealthily among the crags, we faintly 
perceive the birds as they sit on their nests ; but 
some of them have observed us, All spring on 
their feet, and a few launch into the air, uttering 
loud cries, which alarm the birds around. It is 
vain, you perceive, to try to surprise them by night 
or by day. Wander as long as you will in these 
places what more can you see? Perhaps a more 
acute observer may.” 

Many of the descriptions are as _ striking 
from their poetic beauty as from their life- 
like truth, as in the account of the Plover, 
the Stormy Petrel, the Gannet, the Pirate- 
bird, and many others. Birds have been for- 
tunate in their historians, and to the names 
of White, Wilson, Selby, Yarrell, Thompson, 
we may now worthily add that of Mac- 
gillivray. Whether dare is anything in the 
form, plumage, or more accessible habits of 
birds, of special attraction to the man of 
taste, we cannot say, but certain it is that our 
naturalists, the most accomplished for literary 
attainments, have been ornithologists. 

We must not omit to mention that the 
volumes contain numerous excellent illustra- 
tions. The ‘History of British Birds’ is in 
every respect a work worthy of British science, 
and an honourable and fitting memorial of the 
distinguished and amiable naturalist whose 
latest labours were spent in its completion. 





Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, 
F-.R.S.; to which is subjoined the Private 
Correspondence between Charles I. and Sir 
Edward Nicholas,and between Lord Claren- 
don and Sir R. Browne. A New Edition, 
Vols. III. and IV. Hurst and Blackett. 

TuHEsE volumes complete the new edition, 
“corrected, revised, and enlarged,” of the 
‘ Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn.’ 
The original MSS. at Wotton have been 
diligently and judiciously used by the new 
editor, and great improvements been ef- 
fected upon the former work, as produced 
by Mr. William Bray. In the Diary, which 
occupies the first two volumes, and in the 
third volume, containing the Miscellaneous 
Correspondence, the book is printed in 
modern orthography, but the quaint and 
irregular misspelling of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is retained in the fourth volume, from a 
delicacy in interfering with the direct mate- 
rials of history which the political corre- 
spondence presents. Referring to the letters 
of Charles I., Mr. Secretary Nicholas, and 
Lord Clarendon, the editor says,—‘ In no re- 
spect illustrating or forming part of Evelyn’s 
history, the reason which existed for modern- 
izing the spelling in the case of the ‘ Diary’ 
and ‘Letters’ did not here apply. These 
papers are strictly historical documents, and 
as such are presented in all respects pre- 
cisely as they were found.” 

The Evelyn MSS., second only in value to 
those of his “honoured and excellent friend, 
Mr. Pepys,” from the moment of their publica- 
tion took their high place in the literature of 
the seventeenth century. In the public and 
political history of England they have sup- 
plied important materials, while in all that 
relates to the internal condition of the nation, 
and the customs and manners of the time, they 
form a mine of information which will not 
readily be exhausted. The ‘ Diary,’ which is 
rather a book of annals, or reminiscences of the 
author’s life, not a contemporaneous journal 
like that of Pepys, is a pleasant history of 
the period, narrated by one whose position 
gave him many advantages of observation, al- 
though the political and personal prejudices 
of the writer are the sources of many errors 
and misstatements. The letters of such a 
man as Evelyn, apart from his political posi- 
tion, could not fail to be full of interest and 
value, when he numbered among his corre- 
spondents and friends such names as the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, Samuel Pepys, Christopher 
Wren, Dr. John Wilkins, Jeremy Taylor, the 
Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, Archdeacon Cowley, Bentley, 
Casaubon, Wotton, and Tenison. Any gene- 
ral remarks on the ‘ Diary’ and ‘ Correspon- 
dence’ not being called for, we proceed to 
notice some of the additional matter with 
which this new edition has been enriched from 
the original manuscripts. 

One of the most pleasant parts of the work 
consists of a selection from the correspon- 
dence of Evelyn’s wife, to which is prefixed 
‘A Character of Mrs. Evelyn,’ by Dr. Bohun, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, who was 
tutor to her son John. Dr. Bohun pronounces 
her eulogy in no measured terms; and the 
letters prove her to have been a woman of 
remarkable intellect, as well as great moral 
worth. 


“In this short model, Mrs. Evelyn will appear 
to be the best daughter and wife, the most tender 
mother, and desirable neighbour and friend, in all 
parts of her life. The historical account of mat- 








ters of fact sufficiently set forth her praises, wherein 
there could be no error or self-conceit; and declare 
her to be an exact pattern of many excellent 
virtues; but they are concealed in such modest 
expressions, that the most envious censurers can’t 
fix upon her the least suspicion of vanity or pride. 
Though she had many advantages of birth and 
beauty, and wit, yet you may perceive in her 
writings an humble indifference to all worldly en- 
joyments, great charity, and compassion to those 
that had disobliged her, and no memory of past 
occurrences, unless it were a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of some friendly office; a vein of good-nature 
and resignation, and self-denial, runs through them 
all. There is nothing so despised in many of these 
letters as the fruitless and empty vanities of the 
town; and they seem to pity the misfortunes of 
those who are condemned by their greater quality 
or stations to squander away their precious time 
in unprofitable diversions, or bestow it in courtly 
visits and conversations. Where there happens to 
be any mention of children or friends, there is such 
an air of sincerity and benevolence for the one, and 
religious concern for the happiness of the other, as 
as if she had no other design to live in the world 
than to perform her own duty, and promote the 
welfare of her relations and acquaintance. * * * 

‘‘She was the delight of all the conversations 
where she appeared, she was loved and admired, 
yet never envied by any, not so much as by the 
women, who seldom allow the perfections of their 
own sex, lest they eclipse their own; but as this 
very manifestly and upon all occasions was her 
temper, the world was very grateful to her upon 
that account. This happiness was gained and pre- 
served by one wise qualification; for though no 
person living had a closer insight into the humours 
or characters of persons, or could distinguish their 
merits more nicely, yet she never made any despis- 
ing or censorious reflections: her great discern- 
ment and wit were never abused to sully the repu- 
tation of others, nor affected any applause that 
might be gained by satirical jests. Though she was 
extremely valued, and her friendship prized and 
sought for by them of the highest condition, yet 
she ever treated those of the lowest with great 
condescension and humanity.” 

Towards the close of his eulogy, Dr. Bohun 
introduces a flattering portrait of himself, 
drawn by Mrs. Evelyn, which he ingenuously 
gives “to show her method of writing :”— 

‘*T will only give one instance of a person who 
was characterised by her in a more favourable 
manner than he durst presume that he deserved; 
however, to show the method of her writing, 1 
shall set it down. ‘I believe (such an one) to be 
a person of much wit, great knowledge, judicious 
and discerning, charitable, well natured, obliging 
in conversation, apt to forget and forgive injuries, 
eloquent in the pulpit, living according to known 
precepts, faithful to his friend, generous to his 
enemy, and in every respect accomplished; this in 
our vulgar way is a desirable character, but you’ll 
excuse if I judge unrefinedly who have the care of 
cakes and stilling, and sweetmeats and such useful 
things.’” 

One of Mrs. Evelyn’s letters, addressed to 
Dr. Bohun, gives the following description of 

















the celebrated Margaret Cavendish, Duchess 
of Newcastle, the queen of beauty and wit in 
| her day. She was a great author, her works 
\ forming fourteen thin folio volumes. Charles 
| Lamb did all he could to restore her literary 

fame, professing to be a great admirer of her 
writings, and commending her life of her hus- 
band as “a perfect jewel of a book.” Few, 
however, have been persuaded to share Charles 
Lamb’s enthusiastic admiration of the eccen- 
tric and clever ‘ Madge of Newcastle.’ Mrs. 
Evelyn seems to have taken her real measure, 
and describes her admirably :— 

‘‘Str,—I am concerned you should be absent 
when you might confirm the suffrages of your 
fellow collegiots, and see the mistress both Univer- 
sities court; a person who has not her equal possibly 
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in the world, so extraordinary a woman she is in 
all things. I acknowledge, though I remember her 
some years since, and have not been a stranger to 
her fame, I was surprised to find so much extrava- 
gancy and vanity in any person not confined within 
four walls. Her habit particular, fantastical, not 
unbecoming a good shape, which she may truly 
boast of. Her face discovers the facility of her sex, 
in being yet persuaded it deserves the esteem years 
forbid, by the infinite care she takes to place her 
curls and patches. Her mien surpasses the imagin- 
ation of poets, or the descriptions of a romance 
heroine’s greatness; her gracious bows, seasonable 
nods, courteous stretching out of her hands, twink- 
ling of her eyes, and various gestures of approba- 
tion, show what may be expected from her discourse, 
which is as airy, empty, whimsical, and rambling 
as her books, aiming at science, difficulties, high 
notions, terminating commonly in nonsense, oaths, 
and obscenity. Her way of address to people, 
more than necessarily submissive; a certain general 





form toall, obliging, by repeating affected, generous, 
kind expressions; endeavouring to show humility 
by calling back things past, still to improve her 
present greatness and favour to her friends. I 
found Doctor Charlton with her, complimenting 
her wit and learning in a high manner; which she | 
took to be so much her due that she swore if the 
schools did not banish ‘ Aristotle’ and read ‘ Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Newcastle,’ they did her wrong, 
and deserved to be utterly abolished. My part was 
not yet to speak, but admire; especially hearing 
her go on magnifying her own generous actions, 
stately buildings, noble fortune, her lord’s prodi- 
gious losses in the war, his power, valour, wit, { 
learning, and industry,—what did she not mention | 
to his or her own advantage? Sometimes, to give | 
her breath, came in a fresh admirer; then she took 
Occasion to justify her faith, to give an account of | 
her religion, as new and unintelligible as her phi- | 
losophy, to cite her own pieces line and page in | 
such a book, and to teil the adventures of some of 
her nymphs. At last I grew weary, and concluded 

that the creature called a chimera which I had 

heard speak of, was now to be seen, and that it was 

time to retire for fear of infection; yet I hope, as 

she is an original, she may never have a copy. 

Never did I see a woman so full of herself, so 

amazingly vain and ambitious. What contrary 

miracles does this age produce. This lady and Mrs. 

Philips! The one transported with the shadow of 
reason, the other possessed of the substance and 

insensible of her treasure; and yet men who are 

esteemed wise and learned, not only put them in 

equal balance, but suffer the greatness of the one to 

weigh down the certain real worth of the other. 

This is all I can requite your rare verses with; | 
which as much surpass the merit of the person you | 
endeavour to represent, as I can assure you this 

description falls short of the lady I would make 

you acquainted with: but she is not of mortal race, | 
and therefore cannot be defined. M. KE.” 


We must here interpose a prettily-turned | 
note, which the duchess sent to Mr. Evelyn, | 
on receiving a copy of his ‘ Sylva:'-— | 
“‘ Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, to John Evelyn. | 

** Welbeck, February, 1670. 

“ HonovRABLE S1r,—I have by your bounty re- | 
ceived a book, named a Discourse of Forest Trees : 
you have planted a forest full of delight and profit, | 
and though it is large through number and variety, | 
yet you have enclosed it with elegancy and elo- | 
quence, all which proves you more proper to be 
the head than a member of the Royal Society. The | 
truth is, you are a person of singular virtues, for | 
which all ought, as I do, admire you ; and am your 
humble servant, 


“Marcaret Newcastie. | 
‘My humble service, I pray, to your lady.” 

Evelyn’s son Jack seems to have been | 
rather ‘ a fast man’ at college, for one of his | 


| tional traits of his personal character. We 


‘* Jack,—I have received your letter and request 
for asupply of money; but none of those you mention 
which were bare effects of your duty. If you were 
so desirous to answer our expectations as you pre- 
tend to be, you would give those tutors and over- 
seers you think so exact over you, less trouble than 
I fear they have with you. Much is to be wished 
in your behalf: that your temper were humble and 
tractable, your inclinations virtuous, and that from 





choice, not compulsion, you make an honest man.” 
To her brother-in-law Glanville, who had 
married a sister of Mr. Evelyn, and who, 
now a widower, was looking about for a new 
wife, she playfully but shrewdly writes:— | 
‘* Well, what do you think of widows? are they | 
not odd creatures? There is now a lady, newly a 
fine prize, near you. Who hovers about her yet ? | 
Can twenty years’ esteem of the Sussex lady change | 
into a violent passion for the Dorking lady? If 
need were, cannot you imagine more probability in 
an address there, than the other way; were she as 
considerable, I would advise it: but when one goes | 
to yoke oneself one would be glad it should be very 
easy; consideration of religion and fortune will 
come into one’s head whether one will or no: and 
then, it may be, my friend Glanville is a happier 
man with liberty than so engaged; for marriage to | 
such minds as yours and mine requires plenty and 
quiet, without which considerations, keep as you 
are, master of yourself; take heart, and, let fortune 


, throw cross or pile, be merry, and always a friend | 
| to one that will ever be yours, since I am, 


‘* Dear brother, your affectionate, 
ids le 

Asa specimen of her opinions on graver 
subjects, the following remarks on a volume | 
of sermons commended by Dr. Bohun, con- 
demn the classic pedantry which was in those 
times general, and still sometimes prevails in 
pulpit oratory :— 

‘* Not to dispute the eloquence of the person who 
appears more like a Grecian orator than a Christian 
preacher for three parts of each sermon,—which | 
how necessary, now whole countries are under the 
Christian profession, I know not,—one would | 
imagine twenty-six hundred years had worn out | 
the remembrance of idolising insensible orators; 
that there were no more need of drawing instances 
from the moral men to encourage virtue, where 
light and joyful truth have had such influences, 
But for the selections of young students whose first 
compositions are far-fetched, and keep alive the 
stories of the ancients by succession in the pulpit, 
one should hardly know who Socrates and Zeno 
were; and of what importance to the congregation, 
few in it understand. The great example should | 
be Christ, His doctrine, and the effects of it in the | 
first ages of the church, when innocence and purity 
filled the minds of men; when the sincerity of their 
words appeared by the manifestation of good works; 
when the leaders and people lived in mutual charity 
and love. If this could be brought into fashion 
again it were a happy effect of men’s labours.” 

Among the letters of Mr. Evelyn, now pub- 
lished for the first time, there are not many of 
public interest, and few which bring out addi- 


select from the letters to Mr. Evelyn, two 

short notes from the excellent Archbishop 

Tenison, with whom he seems to have been on 

terms of intimate friendship. Both refer to 

the election of the Boyle lecturer, for which 

the archbishop, Mr. Evelyn, and Sir Henry 
Ashurst were trustees :— 

“* Archbishop Tenison to John Evelyn. 
“ November 28, 1698. | 
* Goop Srr,—The time for choosing a preacher | 





| at Mr. Boyle’s lecture is so nigh, that if we pass | 
| over a few days without determining about the 


person, the preacher will have no time to prepare | 
for the first sermon. I did lately recommend to | 


mother’s letters takes him to task for various | you Mr. Bradford of Bow, avery excellent man and | 


misdemeanours. The letter opens with a quiet 


one well known to Sir H. Ashurst. I have heard | 


rebuke for his neglect of correspondence until | nothing in answer, and fear the messenger may | 


compelled by the state of the exchequer :— | 


have made some mistake. Pray, sir, let me this | 





day either hear from you by letter, or see me at 
dinner at Lambeth. Iam at the Cockpit and shall 
he so till one o'clock, and can carry you over in my 
barge, 
“Tam, sir, your assured friend, 
‘THOMAS CANTUAR, 
* * * * * * 
“Archbishop Tenison to John Evelyn. 
“Cockpit, December 5th, 1704. 
“Str,—Mr. Clark, who preached Mr. Boyle's 
lectures last year, and whose excellent book I sup- 
pose you have received, is so very deserving a 
man, that I cannot but think it reasonable to com- 
mend him to you for the preacher for the next 
year, and the rather because persons of such 
abilities in theology, philosophy, and mathematics, 
are not to be commonly found. 
“Tam, with true respect, sir, 
“Your assured friend, 
“* CANTERBURY.” 
This is the last letter in the collection. 
Evelyn died in February, 1705, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. Mrs. Evelyn survived 


| her husband nearly three years, dying in Feb- 


ruary, 1708, “after being,” as she expressed 
it in her will, “ happy in his love and friend- 
ship fifty-eight years, nine months.” 
Although Evelyn was so fervent a royalist, 
and what in our days would be called a 
staunch conservative, he was not blind to 


| practical abuses in the Commonwealth, and a 


list of abuses which he sent to Lord Godol- 
phin, First Commissioner of the T reasury, in 
1696, is worthy the consideration of reformers 
in this year of 1853 :— 

‘Truly, my lord, I cannot but wonder, and even 
stand amazed, that parliaments should have sat 
from time to time, so many hundred years, and 
value their constitution to that degree as the most 
sovereign remedy for the redress of public griev- 
ances, whilst the greatest still remain unreformed 
and untaken away. Witness the confused, de- 
bauched, and riotous manner of electing members 
qualified to become the representatives of « nation, 
with legislative power to dispose of the fate of 
kingdoms ; which should and would be composed 
of worthy persons, of known integrity and ability 
in their respective countries, who still would serve 
them generously, and as their ancestors have done, 
but are not able to fling away a son or daughter’s 
portion to bribe the votes of a multitude, more 
resembling a pagan bacchanalia, than an assembly 
of Christians and sober men met upon the most 
solemn occasion that can concern a people, or stand 
in competition with some rich scrivener, brewer, 
banker, or one in some gainful office, whose face 
or name, perhaps, they never saw or knew before. 
How, my lord, must this sound abroad! With 
what dishonour and shame at home ! 

“To this, add the disproportion of the boroughs 
capable of electing members, by which the major 
part of the whole kingdom are frequently out-voted, 
be the cause never so unjust, if it concern a party 
interest. 

‘* Will ever those swarms of locusts, lawyers and 
attorneys, who fill so many seats, vote for a public 
Register, by which men may be secured of their 
titles and possessions, and an infinity of suits and 
frauds prevented ? 

‘‘TImmoderate fees, tedious and ruinous delays, 
and tossings from court to court, before an easy 
cause, which might be determined by honest gen- 
tlemen and understanding neighbours, can come to 
any final issue, may be numbered amongst the 
most vexatious oppressions that call aloud for 
redress, 

‘The want of bodies (slaves) for public and 
laborious works, to which many sorts of animals 
might be usefully condemned, and some reformed 
instead of sending them to the gallows, deserves to 
be considered. 

‘‘ These and the like are the great desiderata (as 
well as the reformation of the coin), which are 
plainly wanting to the consummate felicity of this 
nation : and divers of them of absolute necessity to 
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its recovery from the atrophy and consumption it 
labours under.” 

The fourth volume presents the Nicholas ! 
correspondence, the correspondence between 
Charles I. and his Secretary of State, Sir 
Edward Nicholas, the historical importance of 
which has been recognised by every historian or 
critic who has written on the period to which 
they relate. These letters came into Evelyn’s 
possession with the papers of his father-in- 
law, Sir Richard Browne, who was related by 
marriage to Sir Edward Nicholas. The editor 
has not modernized the spelling of this corre- 
spondence, but prints the letters as they stand 
in the manuscript, aswell as the king’s ciphers, | 
and the queen’s notes and messages ap- 
pended.— 

_ “The date of the commencement of the letters 
is one of the most critical in the life of the king. 
It was that of the journey to Scotland, which pre- 
ceded the fatal attempt to arrest the five members, 
The king’s motives for this journey have been 
variously surmised and stated; but that, besides 
his hope of effecting a better understanding with 
the Scotch parliament by personal communication 
with its members, they also included an attempt 
by means of the new anti-covenanting Scotch party 
which had been secretly formed by Montrose, to 
obtain evidence available against the popular 
leaders in England, may be gathered from a study 
of the present correspondence. The feeling enter- 
tained in the House of Commons as to what was 
involved in the king’s departure became manifest 
as soon as it was ascertained to have actually taken | 
place; commissioners being immediately named and | 
appointed to proceed to Scotland, ostensibly to treat | 

| 
| 








with the Scots concerning the satisfaction of the 
treaty under discussion, but really to thwart as far | 
as possible the king’s suspected intentions. The | 
new secretary-of-state, Nicholas, appointed on the 
flight of Windebank, had it left to him in charge 
by his royal master to furnish diligent information, 
during his absence, of what was going on in London; | 
and his letters, noted and answered in the margin 
by Charles, and posted back to the writer, form the 
bulk of the succeeding correspondence. They begin 
with the king’s first letter from Edinburgh, written | 
five days after he quitted London, and continue | 
during the whole of the stay in Scotland. After 
Charles’s return there is a considerable interval in | 
the correspondence, but it is resumed at the period 
of the treaty of Uxbridge, for which Nicholas was 
appointed one of the commissioners; and is con- 
tinued through the vicissitudes and disasters of the 
war, up to the king’s detention by the army of 
the Scots, and his imprisonment at Holdenby and 
in the Isle of Wight.” 


We must not omit to notice with praise the 
copious and well-arranged index, both to the 
‘Diary’ and ‘Correspondence,’ which adds | 
greatly to the value of a work, the important | 
contents of which are so disconnected and | 
miscellaneous. 








Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. | 
A Course of Lectures by the Earl of Belfast. | 
Longman and Co. 

Tue delivery of popular lectures by men of 

distinguished position in social or political 

life is a new and notable feature of the present 
time. The Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Elles- 
mere, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Ebrington, 
are among the titled lecturers who have thus | 
contributed to the instruction and entertain- | 
ment of the people. In Ireland the example 
has been followed by the Earl of Belfast, 
who delivered, during the month of March in 
the present year, a course of lectures on the 
oets of the nineteenth century, for the 
enefit of the Library Fund of the Working 

Classes Association. It would be superfluous 

to say anything in praise of these disinterested 





labours of love on the part of the members 
of the aristocracy, and the general choice of 
their subjects has been creditable to all 
parties concerned. The audiences being chiefly 
of the trading and working-classes, it argues 
much both for the judicious taste of the lee- 
turers and the educational progress of the 
people, that things of a political and con- 
troversial nature have been avoided, and 
attention been given to subjects of social and 
even of purely literary interest. If the lec- 
tures of the Earl of Belfast were delivered 
with but a small part of the animation which 
their printed appearance suggests, the atten- 
dance at the Music Hall must have been a 
source of pleasant relaxation as well as ele- 
vating instruction, to many of the working- 
men of Belfast. 

The lectures are marked less by striking 
and original thought than by sound judgment 
and refined taste. The names of the poets 
whose works were reviewed will best show 
the range of the lecturer’s subjects, and recal 
to memory the records of the divine art during 
the first half of the present century. We 
give them in the order in which they were 
taken up by the lecturer,—Coleridge, Kirke 
White, Wordsworth, Moore, Keats, Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, James and Horace Smith, 
Hood, Barham, Southey, Crabbe, Campbell. 
We miss some names who might have ap- 
peared on this roll; and the space allotted 
to some of those who are selected is some- 
what disproportioned; but, on the whole, the 
book gives a fair and sufficient view of the 
poetry of the last fifty years. One or two 
short extracts will justify the approving terms 
in which we have spoken of Lord Belfast 
performance of his task. We select passages, 
not as the best in themselves, but as possessing 
additional interest from the names of the poets 
being at present prominently before the public 
mind. 

Of Moore he speaks with the fond par- 
tiality of a fellow-countryman, but not too 
genially in his praise :— 

** At once the charm and the fault of his works 
—(for he is one of those favoured ones whose very 
faults are dear)—is the fact that they glow ‘asa 
beam o’er the face of the waters’—that there is no 
philosophic depth to weary, no metaphysics to 
puzzle, no prolixity to tire; that there is a luxuri- 
ous slovenliness, a laughing grace, a playful light- 
heartedness which takes no devious passage to the 
heart. True he lacks the intensity of passion, the 
vigour of expression, the soul-dissecting power, 
that characterise Byron ; he is equally wanting in 
the glowing energy of Scott, in the calm dignity 
of Wordsworth—his writings are like an April 
day, when the provoking shower wets you to the 
skin, and yet you smile at the sight of the sun that 
gilds the heavy drops, so glad are you to see his 
dear old face again after his long concealment. 
‘Begone, dull care,’ and ‘ Away with melancholy,’ 
might have been the mottoes of his life; like the 
philosopher of old, he laughed at the world, and, 
while he enjoyed its pleasures and loved its sunny 
side, he made ‘right merry’ of its foibles, faults, 
and vanities. His passionate love of his native 
land should alone endear him to every son of 
Erin ;, while he has a claim, not only on their love, 
but on the gratitude of all generations of Irishmen, 
for his revival of its music, and the eloquent 
poetry wherewith he has regenerated the national 
strains,” 

After critical notices of the beauties of 
Moore’s several works, the noble lecturer 
concluded by a graceful reference to an inci- 
dent in the poet’s life with which the memoir 
of Lord John Russell has made many fami- 
liar :— 

‘* As to myself, if there is one heir-loom I prize 





more than another, it is the Dedication of the 
Trish Melodies to an ancestress of mine, and the 
beautiful Letter on music which he addressed to 
the same Lady Donegall.” 


Of poor Tom Hood, the notice thus com- 
mences :— 

‘Under this class of writers must be brought 
one who certainly wore the mask of gaiety well, 
whose fund of drollery and genuine wit seemed 
inexhaustible, whose trade was to cause laughter 
from ‘year to year’—but thau whom none was 
more inly grave, pathetic, and sentimental. The 
inroads of care, poverty, and ill-health did not 
undermine his rich vein of comicality. Who has 
not chuckled over Hood’s ‘ Whims and Oddities,’ 
and laughed outright at his rich and easy puns, 
and supremely comic illustrations? Yet few could 
know until after his death what was the true bent 
of his spirit, few divined under the paint and tinsel 
of the clown, the deep philanthropy, the noble 
passions and eniotions that adorned that jocund 
spirit—nor did he ‘tell his love’—but continued 
to pour forth streams of mirth and humour, not, 
forsooth, because they were nearest to his heart, 
but because such productions had a readier sale, 
and because his ‘poverty but not his will’ con- 
sented.” 





Lord Belfast speaks with guarded and qua- 
lified praise of the poetry of Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, and others, whomit has 
been the fashion of late years to extol with 
overstrained eulogy. We hope there is a re- 
turn at length in the public mind to the 
estimate of common sense and sound taste on 
poets whose works are addressed only to 
particular classes of the community. The 
power of all truly great poets, whether in the 
great epic and dramatic field—as Milton 
and Shakspeare,—or in the homely lyrics of 
Moore and Burns, is, that they address alike 
the rich and poor, the young and old, the 
learned and unlearned. When a poet writes 
so that a special preparatory training is re- 
quisite to understand what he says, he is de- 
ficient in the soul of truest and highest poetry. 
A few readers of learning and education may 
honestly admire and be stirred by the metrical 
disquisitions of Coleridge; but philosopher 
and schoolboy, peer and peasant, are equally 
moved and affected by the songs of Moore 
or the odes of Campbell. We wish Lord Bel- 
fast had paid less deference to the supposed 
opinion of critics on certain poets, and stated 
more roundly his own honest convictions. 
That he has formed his judgment after due 
consideration, the following detached sentences 
in the criticisms of Coleridge and of Words- 
worth will suffice to testify:— 

“In fine, and to take leave of Coleridge—we 
may safely set him down as a man of powerful 
imagination ; whether or not he be a great poet, 
is a question which I dare not venture to solve. 
In his own ‘Literary Remains’ he has left us a 
‘definition’ which would argue that he did not 
rightly understand the sense of true poetry, yet is 
it impossible to rise from the perusal of his works 
without feeling that there is in them much of the 
poetical, though oftentimes strangely disfigured 
with bombast and sententiousness, to which true 
poetry is a stranger.” 

‘The Ancient Mariner,’ ‘ Christabel,’ ‘ The 
Religious Musings,’ and ‘ The Hymn at Cha- 
mouni,’ are placed alone amorfg the writings 
of the dreamy Coleridge, and redeem him 
from much just depreciation. The criticism 
on Wordsworth is beautifully written, espe- 
cially in what relates to his private and per- 
sonal worth. Of his poetry the lecturer 
says :— 

‘‘The fame of Wordsworth is rapidly extending. 
The few ridiculous or puerile pieces which excited 
so much sarcasm, parody, and derision, have been 
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quietly forgotten, or are looked upon as mere sin- | taining much curious information. Of recent | seaboard of California and the Western States, 


gularities of .genius that provoke a smile, while his 
higher attributes command admiration, and have 
secured a new generation of readers. A tribe of 
worshippers, in the young poets of the day, has 


English visits, the most notable have been | with a railway across the isthmus, and Eng- 
that of Captain Pellew (afterwards Lord Ex- | lish steamers regularly running from India 
mouth) in the Phaeton in 1818, and Sir to China, and to the new Australian empire 


arisen to do him homage, and many of his former ——o eee ne lt ‘al 1845. f 
depreciators now join the rank of his admirers. hi _ es these and other occasional visits © 
He is too intellectual, and too little ‘sensuous’ (to | § Ey of war, French and American as well 
use the phrase of Milton) ever to become generally | 2S tnglish, merchant vessels have from time 

pular, His particular sensibilities cannot be | to time touched at the islands, the cruclties 
relished by all. His poetry however cleaves to the | perpetrated on the crews of some of which 
mind; and many a passage could be cited, com- | have at length rendered it necessary to bring 
bining marvellous depth and transparent clearness | the Japanese Government to reason. Of the 
of meaning.” | circumstances leading to the expedition now 





In the notices of Byron, Campbell, and | fitted out by the United States, and the | 


Moore, the author is most at home, and there | spirited conduct of the last American Com- 
are few of his criticisms on the other poets | mander who was in these seas, the following 
with which readers of ordinary taste and sound | account 1s given:— 

judgment will fail to sympathize. In the} ‘‘Acase occurred in 1814, of several American 
concluding review of the past half-century a | seamen wrecked or put ashore from a whaling 


high idea is given of the poetry ofthe epoch, | ship. The ‘China Mail’ records ‘the return of the | 
¢ * & P 2 A 1. S. ship Preble from Japan, whither she had | 


while a gloomy prospect rests over that on 


iMibdc-we have now entered.— | been dispatched by Commodore Geisinger, to take 


| away some men belonging to the American whaler | 


“‘And yet with all its brilliancy, the retrospect | Zagoda.’ As the Preble approached the Japanese 
is one which inspires feelings not unmingled with | harbour, she was warned away by what was meant 
sadness. The thought that in so short a space as | to be a tremendous display of batteries in petti- 
one half-century so many great spirits should have | coats. A paper fixed to the end of a long split 


appeared, have strutted and fretted their hour upon | bamboo, and containing certain directions in the | 


the stage, and that of all this bright assembly | English language, was tendered to the captain, 
searce one remains; that of these, many have died | who would not take it, and who continued his 
in youth, some in sorrow, some in penury—this is, | course in spite of some strong attempts which were 
I say, a melancholy reflection, and teaches a sad | made to stop the progress of the ship. An inter- 
lesson on the vanity of all earthly greatness. | preter soon appeared, with orders that the vessel 


by Singapore and Java, the islands of Eastern 
| Asia are brought within a distance of Anglo- 
| Saxon enterprise measured by days instead 
of months. To the importance of occupying 
these seas the Americans are awake, as ap- 
pears from a Report by the Committee of 
Naval Affairs to the last Congress:— 

“The acquisition of California presents facilities 
| for trade and intercourse with China which ought 
not to be neglected. It is believed that steamers 
can regularly make the voyage from the Bay of 
San Francisco to China in twenty days; and by 
| the circuitous route over the isthmus, now neces- 

sarily used, communication is maintained between 
' the western coast of our Atlantic cities in little 
more than thirty days. Thus the establishment of 
a line of steamers on the Pacific would place New 
York within less than sixty days of Macao.” 

Independently of regular steamers, Japan 
| is directly opposite the American possessions 
| on the Pacific, and the two islands of Niphon 
| and Yesso form the Strait of Sangar, through 
| which hundreds of their whale-ships annually 
| pass. Various natural advantages combine 
| With its geographical position to render it 
impossible that the Japanese empire should 
| remain wholly behind in the march of nations. 
, The people are intelligent, active, and enter- 


*‘Nor have these men left in their stead any 
great spirit to console us for their loss. Although 
the present style of poetical composition may rank 
high for refinement and elegance, yet it is a fact to 
be lamented that for twenty years or more no 
aspirant has appeared to fill the high places which 
these great poets have left vacant. We can only 
derive comfort from the hope that the spirit which 
inspired them, though dormant, is not extinct, and 
from the reflection that there remains yet enough 
of the true poetical feeling among the writers of 
the present day to form a worthy isthmus between 
the vast world of genius that has passed away, and 
another which may, we trust, be hidden from our 
view only by the veil of futurity.” 


We have to thank Lord Belfast for a 
volume of light but pleasant and profitable 
reading, which will serve a useful end if it 
promotes the sound and sensible principles 


should stop and anchor at a particular spot ; but | prising compared with the Chinese, and very 


| the captain, unfolding a chart, showed where he , slight contact with foreigners will make their 


intended to anchor. Some very inferior officers | present mode of government insupportable. 
being sent on board to inquire into his business, | Jt is only by rigorous despotism that the 


the captain, very properly, refused to confer with 
them. When more befitting functionaries came 
off and learned the object of the visit, delays were 
urged on account of the unavoidable necessity of 


referring the matter to the emperor; but the | 


American captain limited a time, beyond which he 
could not defer applying to his commander for 


| further and more decisive instructions. The 


Japanese understood the menace, and in a very 
short time all the wrecked American seamen were 


sent safely on board. The Japanese then offered | 


to supply the wants of the ship, but as they would 


not, or could not, receive payment, the offer was, | 


with proper dignity, declined. 
**We have no authentic information before us, 
but we believe that, since the expedition of the 


| people are now kept in subjection :— 
| **Savary, and even Fouché himself, might have 
| taken lessons from the Japanese in the art and 
| mystery of spying. At Nagasaki, where Europear 
observations have been most frequently made, only 
| the treasurer, the military commandant, and the 
| inferior police officers are allowed to have their 
| families with them. All the rest, so long as they 
| are in the service of government, must leave their 
wives and children either at Jeddo or at the capital 
of the province or principality in which they are 
stationed. Whether at Nagasaki, or in any other 
| place, the functionaries who are allowed the com- 
| forts of domestic life, are perpetually surrounded 
| by spies—one spy watching another, one delator 
informing against another. It may well be called 


| 


of poetic criticism by which the book is cha- | 


Preble in 1849, some other American whalers have | 
racterized. 


| been wrecked on the coast, and confined in cages | 
like the Russian Golownin. We apprehend that 
r x the refusal to deliver up such subjects of the United sae Civee 
Japan: an Account, Geographical and His- | States, or even a ansaid = the systematic | pg rina. grass tll undertake the 
torical. By Charles Macfarlane, Author | impri a herd teedineet of wath wb. | ee ae ee 

’ | imprisonment and harsh treatment of such su 
hid, Salle’ Re. Boutlodes and Co. | ince titutes belli. and justifies a re. | 28 the places and emoluments of those whom 
’ . 5 * | Jects, constitutes a casus bell, and justifies a re- |}, might denounce, or in dread of the consequences 

[Second Notice.] | course to arms. 


‘a government of spies.’ These spies are said to 
be of every rank in life, from the lowest to the 
highest, beneath that of a prince. The proudest 





As we proceed we will endeavour | 


of a refusal. 
Havine given an outline of the history of | 
the Japanese empire, from the earliest times | 
of European intercourse till the system of | 
excluding foreigners was established, our | 
author records the chief facts connected | 
with recent visits to the islands, the nar- | 
ratives of which are more generally known. | 
The Russian embassies under the Empress | 
Catherine, and again, in 1803, under Alex- 
ander, prove that the political and commer- 
cial importance of Japan is not unnoticed 
by the great northern power. In 1811 a 
Captain Golownin was sent in a sloop of war, | 
the Diana, to make a survey of the Kurile | 
group of islands. Golownin was taken pri- 
soner by the Japanese, and with several of 
his men detained for two years in the 
country. He afterwards published ‘A Nar- 
rative of his Captivity,’ recently re-published 
in this country, with the statement by Captain 
Rikord of the negotiations for the release of 
the author and his companions—a book con- 





Where a man, if nominated, must be 
a spy, or rip open his own bowels, it is not won- 
derful that there should be so many spies, of all 


to show the other strong incentives which impel 
the Americans towards these islands, = which | 
are connected with the commerce and civilization | Srna 
of the whole globe. We heartily wish that our | oe En a : 
Transatlantic brethren may proceed in their mission The cruel alternative hinted at in the last 
with circumspection, gentleness, moderation, and | sentence 1s the usual form of suicide in Japan. 
humanity; but we really cannot call in question | On the slightest points of honour, if revenge 
either the justice, or the expediency, of their inter- | cannot be easily taken, a crucial incision in 
fering in the affairs of Japan.” | the abdomen is the relief sought by the in- 
Whatever may be the result of this Ameri- | jured man. This explains the otherwise 
can interference, the progress of events in the | strange expression of Sir J. F. Davis, the 
world renders it impossible that Japan should | late plenipotentiary in China, “There will 
long continue in its present state of isolation. | be many bowels opened, and many official 
It was once the opinion of Humboldt that | suicides, before European flags will be able 
Japan would never be brought into regular | to float freely at Jeddo or at Nagasaki.” 
communication with Europe until the Atlantic | We believe, nevertheless, that consular flags 
and Pacific Oceans should be united by a| will soon float freely there, and that the in- 


canal across the Isthmus of Panama. “This | troduction of a purer Christianity will bring 
neck of land,” he said, “has been for ages | milder customs, as well as better government, 
the bulwark of the independence of China, to these eastern islands. Sir J. F. Davis 
and Japan.” But without the union of the | elsewhere observes, that 

“It is a circumstance in favour of the English 
and Amerieans that, in common with the Dutch, 


great oceans, that which Humboldt foresaw | 
is being brought about. With the American | 
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they do not profess the Romish religion, against 
which the jealousy and hostility of the Japanese 
have been principally directed.” 

The accounts of the mineral wealth of 
Japan by the early voyagers seem not to 
have been exaggerated. With gold, silver, 
and precious stones, the islands abound also 
in the more substantial wealth of iron and 
coal. The fertility of the soil is great. There 
are noble trees of kinds fit for commerce. 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher being in want of 
some small spars was supplied at Nagasaki. 
They were all cedar, and measured about 
ninety-six feet in length. Some cedars have 
been measured above eighteen feet in girth. 


Von Siebold describes a camphor-tree which | 


had attained the circumference of fifty feet. 
The usuri, or varnish-tree, is well known as 
affording the juice called by Europeans Japan. 
With this varnish all the dishes, plates, drink- 
ing cups and vessels, whether of wood or 
other materials, are coated. In ornamental 
art the Japanese display great skill and in- 
genuity ; many curious applications of art 
and branches of manufacture are described 
in this volume :— 

‘Generally, Japanese workmanship has more 
strength, solidity, and real finish than that of the 
Chinese. They seem to have a contempt for all 
that is flimsy. Their common packing-cases are 
nearly always strong and finished specimens of 
materials and workmanship. There may be said 
to be about the same difference between Chinese 
and Japanese work that there is between French 
and English ; but, if the French, in most things, 
can claim, over us, a superiority in taste of design, 
no such superiority can be claimed by the Chinese 
over the workmen of Japan.” 


Mr. Macfarlane adds, that he has seen an 
old Japanese sword, which “beat all the 
Damascus blades and Andrea-Ferraras he 
ever saw.” In cotton fabrics, and other goods 
which England could import, they are fortu- 
nately destitute of skill. Their silk is far 
inferior to that of China. Of tobacco they 
are passionately fond, and the use of opiuin 
smoking is also on the increase. But we 
must refer to the book for details on many 
interesting subjects connected with their do- 
mestic manners, commercial occupations, po- 
pular amusements, government, police, re- 
ligion, and national character. The chapter 
on Japanese literature, with remarks on the 
state of the arts and sciences, of music, 
painting, and the drama, is full of curious 
matter. Some specimens of their poetry 
are given, some of which have plaintive 
beauty. One is the plaint of a wife, a native 
of Miako, living unhappily with her husband 
at Jeddo:— 

‘* Never did I conceive the idea of marrying the 
Ziogun. Since this union I am cut off from the 
privilege of going out into the world. 
ever present to my thoughts, and if I perceive any 
object that reminds me of it, my sorrows are aggra- 
vated. 

“* Another poet thus sings of happiness or longe- 
vity, and its popular emblem, the bamboo :— 

** *Take-no-kotoba no 
Fodomo yokou 
Tjiyo no fourou mitji 
Fiki tarasou 
Modita karikerou 
Tokito kaya.’ 

‘The knots of bamboo are all at equal distances 
from one another: years and ages roll away with- 
out producing any alteration in this arrangement. 
Thus our happiness will be eternal. }” 

Some of these poems seem to consist of 
religious dogmas or moral apothegms. The 
following might have been uttered by a pious 
Christian :— 





: 


Miako is | 
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** Kokoro da ni makoto, 
No mitri ni kana fi naba 
I! no ra tsoe to te mo kami, 
Jamo mo ramoe, 


* Upright in heart be thou and pure, 
So shall the blessing of God 
Through eternity be upon thee ; 
Clamorous prayers shall not avail, 

Sut truly a clear conscience, 
That worships and fears in silence.” 

In the appendix a list of Japanese books is 
given, with some account of the structure of 
the language. In 1830 Mr. Medhurst, a 
well-known Chinese scholar, published at 
Batavia ‘An English and Japanese, and Ja- 
panese and English Vocabulary,’ and in 1835 
a ‘ Translation of a Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Chinese, Corean, and Japanese Lan- 
guages,’ works which will be found of great 
use in ‘commercial intercourse with the 
country :+- 

‘The best short account of the Japanese lan- 
guage, and the different modes in which it is 
written, is given by Professor H. Brockhaus, in a 
review of Hoffmann and Von Siebold’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Japonica’ (Gersdorf’s ‘Repertorium.’ Lipz. 1846, 
p- 372, ff) i 

“The first part of the great ‘Japanese Dic- 
tionary,’ bytDr. Pfitzmaier, lately published at 
Vienna, haggeen already noticed. Several papers 
on Japanese‘lialects, grammar, and poetry, by the 
same savant, have appeared in the report of the 
transactions of the Iifyperial Académie des Sciences, 
Vienna, 1849 and 1850. A grammar was in course 
of preparation by the celebrated Chinese scholar, 
Professor Stephan Endlicher, of Vienna, but inter- 
rupted by his death.” 


We have only to add that the volume is 
embellished with numerous illustrations from 
designs by Allom, and a copy of part of the 
map of Asia, by Roost, presents whatever is 
at present known of the geography of the 
empire of Japan. 

Japan proper consists of three large islands, 
surrounded by many smaller groups. The 
whole area is estimated at about 160,000 
square miles, Niphon, the largest island, 
covering an area of about 100,000, conside- 
rably more than Great Britain, while Yesso, 
the largest of the dependent islands, is about 
the same size as Ireland. The lowest esti- 
mate of the population is twenty-five millions. 
Time alone will show what truth there is in 
the prediction quoted from a recent work, 
that ‘the Japanese islands will eventually 
become in the east what the British islands 
are in the west.” 





NOTICES. 


The Poets of the Woods ; Twelve Pictures of English 
Song Birds. Bosworth. 
OnE of the most beautiful gift-books of a season 
rich rather in the excellence than the number of 
works of the kind. The idea of the book is admi- 
rable. It presents twelve of the winged poets of 
our native woodlands, designed with admirable 
fidelity, combined with what has been best said 
about them by the best of our poets. Thus the 
nightingale, ‘‘ singing of summer in full-throated 


ease” among the musk roses, is vividly portrayed | 


in the tinted designs of the draughtsman, while 
Coleridge, Keats, Milton, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
contribute the accompanying poetry. So, again, 
with the skylark, where Shelley, Shakspeare, 
Smythe, and Wordsworth, are selected to lend 
expression to the fancies which are so ripely con- 
jured up by that “‘etherial minstrel.” The com- 
bination is altogether delightful, and it would be 
hard to furnish for the drawing-room or boudoir 
any book more suggestive of pleasing images and 
recollections. The getting-up of the volume in all 
its details is in the purest taste; and manner is 
thus made to combine with matter in giving it 
permanent attractiveness, 





Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. By 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. A new edition. 
W.S. Orr and Co. 

ALTHOUGH not strictly falling within the descrip- 

tion of gift books, this volume, from the beauty of 

its illustrations, and the elegance of its exterior, is 
well fitted for such a purpose, besides fulfilling the 
graver conditions of a book for the library. The 
main feature of the present edition is an introduc- 
tory chapter on the ‘ Characteristics of Greek Art,’ 
by Mr. Scharf, jun., the illustrator of Milman’s 
‘Horace,’ Macaulay’s ‘ Lays,’ and other works, 
which shows that the artist wields the pen as 
skilfully as the pencil. It is clear, comprehensive, 
and concise, and will form a useful manual for the 
student. A large amount of research has gone to 
the production of a treatise, in which the abun- 
dance of pictorial illustration conveys clearer and 
fuller information than could be gained by months 
of study in the most amply furnished libraries and 
museums. The copies of works of art are admi- 
rable for accuracy and beauty of finish, and they 
are printed off with a crispness and delicacy, not 
usual even in costly books on art. It is unneces- 
sary to speak of the remainder of the work, which 
has established its popularity in several editions, 
both in this country and abroad. The preface states 
that it has been entirely revised by the author, 

‘‘and the matter, as well as the engravings, in 

some respects re-arranged, so as to bring the illus- 

trations into more intimate connexion with the 
text. Many new engravings have also been intro- 
duced, some of them as additions, and others in the 

place of those possessing inferior merit.” As a 

whole, the book is one of the most beautiful that 

has issued from an English press, and with it, and 

‘ Williams’s Views of Greece’ at command, any one 

may form a better idea at his own fireside of that 

country, ancient and modern, than could be ob- 
tained at the expense of years of research amon 

the galleries of the Continent, and of personal 
wandering in a country, where Murray guides not, 
and thieves and other afflictions plentifully abound. 

Antique forms have been beautifully adapted in the 

binding of this volume. The novel feature of a 

cover stamped in various colours is a triumph of 

bibliopegice art, and would have thrown a Dibdin 
into ecstasy. 


The Gulistan ; or, Rose-Garden of Shekh Muslihw’d 
din Sddi of Shiraz. Translated for the first time 
into prose and verse, with an Introductory Pre- 
face, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish- 
kadah. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., &c. 
Hertford: Austin. 

THOosE who wish to combine beauty with substan- 

tial interest in their gift-book, cannot do better 

than possess themselves of this interesting volume. 

The unlearned reader will here make acquaintance 

with one of the most important works of Persian 

literature, pure and undiluted, and find frequent 
cause to ponder with admiration the depth and 
sagacity of the thoughts, and the richness of the 
imagery, which constitute the claim of Sadi to take 
rank with Firdausi among Persian poets. ‘The 

Gulistan of Sadi,” says Mr. Eastwick, ‘‘ has attained 

a popularity in the East which, perhaps, has never 

| been reached by any European work in this western 

| world. The schoolboy lisps out his first lessons in 
| it; the man of learning quotes it; and a vast num- 
ber of its expressions have become proverbial. 

When we consider, indeed, the time at which it 

| was written—the first half of the thirteenth cen- 

| tury—a time when gross darkness brooded over 
| Europe at least—the justness of many of its sen- 
| timents, and the glorious views of the divine attri- 
| butes contained in it, are truly remarkable.” In 

fact, one is struck with the breadth of view, and 

} the charity of heart, which pervade these aphor- 

isms of the Persian philosopher and poet, in which 
| truths of universal application are presented with 
| all the force and freshness of original thought. 
Sadi, it seems, was a philosopher in practice as 
| well as precept. ‘In a life,” says Mr. Eastwick, 
| “prolonged to nearly twice the ordinary period 
allotted to man, he showed his contempt for riches, 
| which he might easily have amassed, but which, 
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when showered on him by the great, he devoted to 
pious purposes, being minded that--- 
* The poor man’s patience better is than gold.’ 


Thus, when the prime minister of Hulaku Khan 
sent him a present of 50,000 dinars, he expended 
it in erecting a house for travellers near Shiraz.” 
The translator claims credit over Gladwin and Ross, 
and other previous labourers in the same field, 
for having, in the present volume, made the first 
attempt on an extensive scale to render Persian 
poetry into English verse. He has followed the 
rule of combining literal accuracy with metres 
corresponding to those of the Persian, trying at 
the same time “to preserve the play upon words, 
which occurs so often, and which is accounted such 
a beauty in the East.” This effort occasionally 
cramps his verses, but upon the whole they read 
with fluency and spirit. The richness of a Persian 
MS. has been in some measure simulated by the 
printer. The work contains several illuminations, 
executed by Messrs. M. and N. Hanhart, which 
will bear comparison with the best eastern illumi- 
nations executed by the hand. The typography is 
faultless, and a rich Persian arabesque in gold 
upon the cover completes the harmony of this most 
attractive volume. 
The Peril of Portsmouth; or, French Fleets and 
English Forts. By James Fergusson, Esq. With 
a Plan. Murray. 
THE author of this work, although a civilian, has 
so thorough a knowledge of his subject, that any- 
thing which he writes deserves the attention of 
military authorities. Two or three years ago he 
published a treatise on a proposed new system of 
fortification, which is considered by engineers a 
work of great importance. Shortly after the ap- 
pearance of that work, Lieut-Colonel Adams, Pro- 
fessor of Fortification at the Royal Military College 
of Sandhurst, delivered three lectures at the United 
Service Institution, in Scotland Yard, on the 
general subject of fortification. The whole of the 
third lecture was devoted to an examination of Mr. 
Fergusson’s system, which the lecturer described 
with unqualified praise, and pronounced that it 
would revolutionize the whole system of artillery 
defences, The lecture was published in the ‘ Uni- 
ted Service Magazine,’ and is given in the appendix 
of the present work. The importance of the mat- 
ters contained in this statement of the peril of 
Portsmouth, and the means of averting them, it is 
not easy to overrate. The publication of the trea- 
tise requires that some practical steps should be 
taken to carry out the author's views, for it has 
made known to other nations the exact condition | 
of the defences of our great national dockyard 
By the simple defences proposed by Mr. Fergusson 
the place would be rendered impregnable, and that 
at a smaller cost than the finishing of a single ship 
of war. The system commends itself to the ap- 
probation of all who have studied the subject, while 
the statements and arguments of the author are so 
clear and convincing that civilians as well as mili- 
tary men can fully enter into and understand the 
whole of the work. The famous declaration of the 
Duke of Wellington as to the perils of an invasion 
is fitly adopted as the motto of the book. The 
comparative cheapness of the system of defence 
proposed by Mr. Fergusson is no small recom- 
mendation in its favour. 


The Australian and Californian Gold Discoveries, 
and their probable consequences, ina Series of Let- 
ters. By Patrick James Stirling, F.R.S.E. Author 
of ‘The Philosophy of Trade.’ Oliver and Boyd. 

A GREAT number of books have been published on 

the recent gold discoveries, presenting the history 

and statistics, the chemistry and geology of the 
subject, with occasional remarks on the probable 





prices, wages, and other social conditions of the 
older nations of the civilized world. The subject 
is too extensive and difficult to admit of our taking 
up any particular part of it for comment or discus- 
sion, but we may commend Mr. Stirling’s letters to 
the consideration of all concerned in the questions 
of which he treats, assuring them that they will 
here find well ascertained facts, sound reasonings, 
and philosophical statements, on this important 
department of political economy, presented in a 
style of unusual simplicity and clearness. While 
the book is passing through the press, an arrival 
from Australia of one ship with six tons of gold, 
and of another with ten tons, proves that the extent 
of the subject is only beginning to appear in all its 
importance. The author justly remarks, in refer- 
ence to the latest intelligence from the gold regions, 
that the discoveries are so astonishing, that his 
book professes only to point out the nature, not the 
extent, of the social changes in European countries, 


Hadrian, the Builder of the Roman Wall. By 
the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, M.A., F.S.A. 
Smith. 

THIs is a reply to a Memoir by another north 
country antiquary who endeavours to substantiate 
the claims of Severus to the authorship of the 
Roman Wall. Mr. Bruce maintains that the origin 
of this gigantic work may be ascribed to Hadrian, 
and not to Severus. We are of the same opinion, 
although our conclusions are the result not of a 
review of the fragments which time has spared, but 
of the contemplation of the lives and acts of the two 
emperors whose claims are considered in this tract. 
We have already, in a review of Mr. Bruce’s history 
of the Roman Wall, of which we are happy to find 
a new edition announced, expressed our conviction 
that this stupendous barrier was erected by Ha- 
drian, because we learn, both from history and from 
monuments, that that Emperor delighted in such 
works, while the reign of Severus was occupied by 
fierce wars and by family dissensions which must 
have been fatal to their prosecution. There seems 
every probability that the wall was repaired by the 
tyrant, and if so, tradition, not always to be im- 
plicitly trusted, has preserved the fact imperfectly, 
and assigned its erection to Severus, who, since he 
recorded his victories in Britain by striking nume- 
rous coins still extant, all boasting of conquest and 
possession, while Hadrian’s coins were struck simply 
to commemorate his visit to the island province in a 
pacific character, would arrogate to himself the 
credit of the origin of the Murus, a title which the 
flattery of those times would be too ready to con- 
fer. Every student of classical archeology knows 
how absurdly and vainly the title of xriorne, or 
conditor, is bestowed in the inscriptions of those 
days. 

A Treatise on Tuberculosis, the Constitutional Origin 
of Consumption and Scrofula. By Henry Ancell. 
Longman and Co. 

On tuberculosis, the fertile source of many diseased 

conditions of the body, no separate and systematic 

treatise has been hitherto published. Indeed, it is 
only in recent years, since the researches in patho- 
logical anatomy, in organic chemistry, and modern 
physiology, that such a work could be prepared. 
Mr. Ancell treats of the origin of tuberculosis as 
an effect of morbid conditions of the blood, abnor- 
mal progress of cell-growth and nutrition, and 
consequent deposits of that matter termed tuber- 
cular. Perhaps there isa tendency in the author 
to attribute too much to the condition of the blood, 
according to the school of the old ‘‘ humoral patho- 
logists,” as they were called, but his theory is right 
in the main, and is derived from unquestionable 
facts. He shows himself well acquainted with the 
researches of Baillie, Laennec, Andral, Carswell, 





effects on monetary and commercial affairs. But 
no systematic treatise like the present has professed 
to examine, on philosophical principles of inductive 
inquiry, the economical bearings and social results 
of the events now taking place in Australia and 
California. Mr. Stirling’s previous studies well 
fitted him for this inquiry into the laws which 
determine the value and distribution of the precious 





Louis, Cruveilhier, Hasse, Lebert, and the best 
medical authorities, both at home and abroad. 


annually perishes from diseases belonging to this 
class; that these diseases supply one-fourth of the 
whole practice of physic and surgery; and that 
from eighty to a hundred millions of the human 
species now on the earth will meet with a prema- 
ture death from one form or other of tuberculous 
disease. This monograph on tuberculosis is a valu- 
able contribution both to the literature of medical 
science, and to the practical resources of the heal- 
ing art. The work being dedicated by permission 
to Sir James Clark, our first authority on the sub- 
ject, is an additional guarantee for its scientific 
and practical value. 

The Earth and its Inhabitants. By Margaret E. 
Darton. Hall, Virtue and Co. 

Tuts is an excellent manual of geography, in which 
the science is introduced to young people in a very 
different way from the system of dry details to be 
learned by rote, too often pursued by instructors. 
«‘The work,” we are told in the preface, ‘‘ was 
begun by the late Maria Hack, and has been con- 
tinued by her daughter, in the hope that it may 
simplify some geographical difficulties often felt by 
young children, and also promote a taste for ac- 
quiring knowledge.” This design is well carried 
out in the volume, which contains much useful in- 
formation, conveyed in a lively style, and pre- 
senting as good a popular description of the earth 
and its inhabitants as could be looked for in a book 
of about four hundred pages. 


Christmastide ; its History, Festivities, and Carols. 

By William Sandys, F.S.A. J. Russell Smith. 

In this volume Christmas is descanted on in such 
a@ manner as might be expected from a learned 
antiquary. The historical part of the work is the 
strongest, and presents an excellent summary of 
the book-lore of the subject. The collection of 
carols, English and French, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of Christmastide. The 
music to some old carols is appended. The litho- 
graph illustrations of the volume are suited to the 
historical scenes to which they refer. The vignettes 
are cleverly designed. Mr. Sandys has contributed 
a book of curious information and pleasant reading 
for the season. 

Webster’s Royal Red Book for 1853. Webster. 
THis useful metropolitan directory improves with 
each annual issue. The ‘Red-book for 1853’ is 
more copious in its contents and correct in its 
details than its predecessors, while the typography 
and actual form of the book are also superior. 
The official lists and public announcements, such 
as those connected with the post office, the govern- 
ment offices, and other national institutions, render 
the book of varied use for reference, and in such 
parts as we have examined we can testify to the 
accuracy of the work and the care with which it 
has been compiled. 

The British Almanac and Companion for 1853. 

C. Knight. 
WE hear very little, now-a-days, of the once active 
and enterprising Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. With the elevation of Brougham 
to the peerage and the woolsack, the energetic soul 
of the great institution which he had mainly 
organized seemed to have departed. The Society 
has left to other influences the carrying out of the 
many schemes of popular instruction of which it 
must ever have the honour of having set in motion. 
Of the publications of the Society, the ‘ Almanac’ 
alone retains its pristine vigour and popularity. 
That for the present year is equal to any of its 
predecessors in its valuable and varied matter. 
After the usual tables and official information com- 
mon to all almanacs, the volume presents in the 
‘Companion to the Almanac’ a variety of miscel- 
laneous matter of importance. The Gold Disco- 
veries and their results, the Electric Telegraph, 
Continental and American Railways, Chronology 





The chapters on the treatment of the diseases re- 
sulting from tuberculosis are in accordance with 
| the author’s views of the etiology and pathology 
of such maladies. The importance of the investi- 
gations in which Mr. Ancell has distinguished 
himself cannot be overrated, when we remember 


of Events in the Life of Wellington, are amongst 
the most prominent topics of the year. The usual 
abstracts of public acts and parliamentary docu- 
ments, with the Chronicle of the Session of Parlia- 
ment 1852 are given, with notices of public im- 
provements, and the social and educational progress 


metals, and the influence which they exert on | that one-sixth of the population of this country | of the nation, The volume closes with a Chro- 
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nicle of Occurrences, and a Necrological Table for 
the year 1852, down to the date of publication. 
The ‘British Almanac’ always contains much 
official and statistical information not readily ac- 
cessible elsewhere within the same compass. 








SUMMARY. 


On the subject of National Education two publica- 
tions of importance have lately appeared. The 
first, by the Rev. John Wilkinson, entitled Popular 
Education, gives an account of the present position 
and proceedings of the National Society, an analy- 
sis of the two proposed Manchester schemes, and 
an explanation of the regulations of the Committee 
of Privy Council. The pamphlet is in the form of 
a letter to Dr. Denison, Bishop of Salisbury. Mr. 
Wilkinson is an Assistant Diocesan School Inspec- 
tor, and his views are very moderate and liberal 
for one in his ecclesiastical position. He is stre- 
nuously opposed to all compulsory rating for educa- 
tional purposes, and urges as the best policy “that, 
in the foundation and support of schools, voluntary 
efforts be aided and directed by the civil govern- 
ment; that the instruction be both secular and 
religious ; that the rights of conscience be re- 
spected ; and that the administration be entrusted 
to local managers, acting under the advice, but not 
under the control, of inspectors.” On the whole, 
Mr. Wilkinson considers that government aid 
should only be subsidiary to local and voluntary 
effort, except in those districts the poverty of which 
renders the originating of schools a duty of the 
State. The other pamphlet is published under the 
direction of the London Committee of the Volun- 
tary School Association, which repudiates all Go- 
vernment grants, even subsidiary to local efforts, 
It is entitled The Case of the Manchester Education- 
ists, by the Rev. John Howard Hinton, being a 
review of the evidences taken before the House of 
Commons in relation to the state of education in 
Manchester and Salford. Mr. Hinton makes out a 
strong case against the proposed local scheme, but 
he goes too far in his advocacy of voluntary effort, 
as opposed not only to compulsory rates but to the 
assistance of the State. If only as a branch of 
civil economy, and of moral police, it is the wis- 
dom of the government of a country to promote 


education from the public funds, and the doing so | 


is within the undisputed objects of civil govern- 
ment. Yet in his zeal for non-interference by the 
state Mr. Hinton goes the length of saying that he 
is “not satisfied of the efficacy of education, as 
either a remedy for pauperism or a preventive of 
crime.” 

A tale, The Forest, by J. V. Huntington, author 
of ‘ Alban’ and other works of some popularity in 


the United States, is thoroughly American in its | 


originality, vigour, and variety, but also in its 
roughness and exaggeration. It is a love story, 
but abounding in animated descriptions of manners 
and scenery, the incidents of the tale being founded 
on facts, and the scenes taken from the author's 
personal travels. 





| 


| conferring moral as well as medical benefits on his 


Of unpretending appearance, but full of judicious | 
and practical matter, is a little work on Ireland, an | 
inquiry into its social condition, with suggestions | 


for its improvement, by Daniel Keshan. The 
author treats of agriculture, banking, absenteeism, 
the poor law, education, railways, and other sub- 
jects, in distinct chapters, throwing out many valua- 
ble suggestions bearing on the amelioration of the 
country. The only subject on which the book is 
deficient is on the religion of Ireland, on which 
much of its political and social condition depends. 
It is a point to be treated with delicacy, but no 
sound and philosophical argument on the real 
state and prospects of the country can leave out of 
view an element so important. 
foreigner who lately visited Ireland expresses his 


| resting papers. 


An intelligent | 


astonishment at the contrast presented by Ulster | 


to the other provinces, a difference which the 
intellectual freedom and energy of its Protestant 
population can alone adequately account for. 

A tale, The Unseen Hand; or, Episodes in an 
Eventful Life, by the Rev. Stopford J. Ram, is 








lish life to which it is well that public attention 
should by every means be directed. Among the 
subjects described in Mr. Ram’s book we may 
name College life, and the usual preparation for 
the ministry at the Universities, the arrangements 
on board emigrant ships, the Liverpool gin palaces, 
and some scenes in Ireland. The story of Henry 
Carlton’s life is one of various and remarkable 
events, but the chief value of the book lies in the 
truthful delineations of certain phases of English 
life, and in the moral and religious lessons drawn 
from the incidents of the narrative. Under the 
title of Preciosa, a name referring, not to the con- 
tents of the book, but to one of the female charac- 
ters who figure in it, a tale is presented, of very 
disjointed structure, but containing a good deal of 
shrewd thought and just sentiment. <A large por- 
tion of the book consists of extracts from the diary 
or note-book of the hero of the tale, and various 
correspondence, connected by narrative, a plan not 
favourable to the interest of the tale with the 
reader, but the extracts admitting of the author’s 
opinions and reflections being stated with more 
clearness and point. 

Of Rational Arithmetic, by Mrs. G. R. Porter, a 
new edition is published. Whether for the use of 
schools or for private study this is a capital book, 
and the best manual for teaching the rationale of 
the science and art of numeration. With sucha 
text-book as this no learner, of average capacity 
and moderate desire of information, need find any 
of the rules of arithmetic a puzzle or any sums a 
vexation. <A treatise on the black art, Magic and 
Witcheraft, forms the second number of Chapman 
and Hall’s ‘Reading for Travellers.’ There are 
many curious things in the book, but it is not 
neatly so good a number as the first of the series, 
on ‘Old Roads and New Roads,’ which we noticed 
with praise. A treatise on Pulmonary Consump- 
tion and its Treatment, by Willoughby M. Burslem, 
M.D., contains matter of more importance to the 
general reader than most medical works, not only 
because there are few to whom the subject itself has 
not some painful interest, but because the remarks 
on climate, diet, and the care of health, are of uni- 
versal application. The author writes with good 
sense as well as professional learning, and his work 
presents the results of extensive practice, both in 
private cases, and in public hospitals to which he 
is physician. A second edition is published of 
Thoughts and Reflections on Sickness and Affliction, 
by A. R. Sanderson, M.D., a book of religious 
counsels and meditations, specially designed for the 
use of the sick, but applicable to all seasons, and 
containing wholesome advice for the health of the 
soul, which may come with more force to some from 
the lips of a layman. Some valuable books of this 
class we owe to pious and learned physicians, as 
‘The Sick Man’s Friend,’ of Dr. Stonehouse, and 
several works of the late distinguished Dr. Aber- 
crombie. The physician has often opportunities of 


patients which the ministers of religion do not pos- 
sess, and Dr. Sanderson’s work proves how this 
may be done by the union of judicious counsel with 
professional care. 

The first number of a new periodical, Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine of Anerican Literature, Science, 
and Art, contains a variety of valuable and inte- 
Among the contributors are Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Curtis, the author of ‘ Nile Notes,’ 
and other American writers of note. The lines on 
the death of Wellington, under the title of ‘The 
Warden of the Cinque Ports,’ are, we believe, from 
the pen of Longfellow, Besides the original papers, 
the editorial notes at the end of the number convey 
miscellaneous notices of novelties in literature, 
science, and the fine arts. The magazine is pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and New York, 





and consequently the articles are copyright. The 
mention of copyright leads us to notice another 
American periodical, Harper’s New Monthly Maga- 
zine, the December number of which is before us. 
Amongst its most prominent articles are reprints 
of part of ‘Bleak House,’ by Dickens, and ‘My 
Novel; or, Varieties of English Life,’ by Sir Edward | 





of the most varied kind, and, from its cheapness, 
as well as the ability with which it is conducted, we 
are not surprised to learn that the circulation is 
said to exceed a hundred and ten thousand. The 
readers of periodical literature in New York and 
all over the United States, are ten times the num- 
ber of English.readers of similar works in the same 
amount of population. A statistical table of the 
newspaper press of New York, which we give in 
another page, illustrates this. 
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Drury’s (A. H.) Light and Shade, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Edgar’s (Andrew) Tusculana, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Gatherings from Nature, 4to, fancy boards, £1 1s. 

Gems of Art from the Great Exhibition, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Gertrude, by the author of Amy Herbert, 5th edition, 63. 
Gleig’s School Series, Brown’s History of Rome, 18mo, 1s. 
Hawthorne’s True Stories from History and Biography, 5s, 
Heaven and its Scriptural Emblems, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
Jackson’s Stories and Catechisings, Vol. 2, 12mo, 5s. 
Jameson’s Modern Religious Biography, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Lieutenant’s (The) Story, by Lady Long, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Maevicar’s Inquiry into Human Nature, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Magazine for the Young, 1852, 18mo, half bound, 2s. 6d. 
Martineau’s Letters on Ireland, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Maunder’s Treasury of History, new edition, 10s.; roan, 12s, 
Maurice’s Sermons on the Sabbath, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, Vol. 4, 3s. 6d. 
Merimée’s (M.) Demetrius, the Russian Impostor, 12s. 
Nurse Rockbaby’s Easy Readings, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack, 1853, 4s. 6d. 
Poet’s (The) Dream, foolsecap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Punch, Vol. 23, 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Read’s (G.) Cookery and Confectionery, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Sargeant’s Easy Reading and Story Book, 12mo, 1s. 6d, 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Poetical Works, Illustrated, 5s. 

Seven Wonders of the World, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Soyer’s Modern Housewife, new edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Spencer’s Tour through France and Italy, 2 vols., £1 1s. 
Strickland’s Queens of England, Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Theological (The) Critic, 1852, Vol. 2, 8vo, cloth. 
Traveller’s Library, No. 36, Swift and Richardson, 1s. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with coloured Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Water Lily on the Danube, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Watkins’s London Directory, 1853, royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Webster’s (Daniel) Private Life, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Wellington’s Funeral Obsequies, gilt, 12s.; coloured, £1 1s, 
Who’s Who in 1853, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 




















MR. STEPHENS. 


JAMES FRANCIS STEPHENS, F.L.S., the well-known 
collector of insects, died on the 21st December, 
1852, at his house in Foxley Road, Kennington. 
He was born at Shoreham, in Sussex, September 
16th, 1792, and was consequently in his 61st year. 
For at least forty years he has been known as an 
enthusiastic naturalist, and had attained the highest 
reputation as an entomologist. In early life he 
edited some of the volumes of Shaw’s ‘General 
Zoology,’ and has left his name as an authority in 
other branches of that science besides entomology. 
But it is as the author of many valuable volumes 
on British insects that he has acquired a more than 
European reputation. In 1827, he commenced to 
publish his great work on the insect portion of the 
British Fauna, completing the orders Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera, Orthoptera, and Neuroptera, and one : 
or two families of the Hymenoptera. This work, 
‘Illustrations of British Entomology,’ was illus- 
trated by Messrs. C. Curtis and Westwood. His 
‘Manual of Coleoptera’ is another indispensable 
work to the collector desirous of naming his spe- 
cimens. The last works prepared by him were 
the ‘Catalogues of British Lepidoptera,’ in the 
collection of the British Museum, certainly con- 
taining the largest amount of valuable references 
ever brought together, and drawn up in the clearest 
and plainest way. In the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ 
and other periodical works devoted to natural 
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him. One of the finest and most remarkable | 
Coleoptera ever discovered, the Chiasognathus 
Grantii, was described by him in the ‘Cambridge | 
Philosophical Transactions ;’ excepting this, his 
descriptions, as far as we know, were limited to 
members of the British Fauna. Here he was 
almost without a rival, his collection being the 
largest and most complete in Britain. He was one 
of the best collectors of the objects of his studies. 
Darent and Combe Woods were for many years 
visited nearly every week, and during his holidays 
he spent his time at Ripley in Surrey, or at Hert- 
ford, annually bringing home with him thousands 
of specimens; he also purchased largely. The 
Marshamian Collection, and great part of Mr. 
Haworth’s Lepidopterous Insects, were incorporated 
with his own. His house and collections were 
freely open to students. His knowledge of all the 
orders of British insects was quite extraordinary, 
as was his minute memory of their names, syno- 
nymes, habits, and often even of circumstances 
connected with the individual specimens in his 
immense collection. He was most liberal in com- 
municating his information to others. 


SALE OF CURIOUS AND VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS, 


AN unpublished work, in the autograph of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, curious as a literary relic, and 
perhaps important from its matter, appeared 
amidst a collection of manuscripts sold last week 
by auction, at the rooms of Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, 
and Wilkinson. According to the announcement 
of sale, the collection had been consigned from 
abroad, and formed a portion of one of the most 
distinguished libraries on the Continent. The 
manuscripts were chiefly of the classics and of re- 
ligious books of the middle ages, in vellum, and 
richly illuminated with paintings. We give some 
of the more remarkable lots in the collection, with 
the prices which they fetched, for the sake of col- 
lectors and those curious in such matters. But the 
work of Rousseau, as of more general literary 
interest, deserves more detailed notiee. It isa 
philosophical work, on the general principles of 
physical and metaphysical science, with disquisi- 
tions on the nature of philosophical research, and 
other sources of error, much after the spirit of 
Lord Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum,’ referring to the 
same subject. But the philosophical principles 
and: elegant style of Rousseau appear in every 
part. The manuscript is upon the margins of the 

rinted leaves of the third and fourth volumes of 

is own work, ‘ Emile, ou del’Education.’ All the 
margins of the third volume, and those of the 
fourth down to the 258th page, are covered with 
the neat small autograph, similar to what is usually 
found in his letters. Occasional blank pages in the 


work are also filled with writing; and the whole is 








carefully numbered, and an index of authors re- | 


ferred to is in one place introduced. It is difficult 
to understand the object of a work being written 
on the margins of a printed book, except it were 
for the sake of concealment. He is known to have 
been engaged in preparing such a treatise while in 
England, and it was supposed that he afterwards 
destroyed it. The first and second volumes of the 
same copy of ‘Emile,’ do not contain any part of 
the work, and it is probable, therefore, that these 
were not at hand at the time. We have not been 
informed as to the history of the book, or how it 
now came into the public market of literature. It 
was purchased for 427, by M. de Wyer. We hope 


it will fall into hands fitted to make the right use | 


of a work apparently of so much interest and im- 


portance. Of the miscellaneous manuscripts at the | 


sale the following were the principal :— 

.‘Artus de Bretagne,’ ‘La Mort du Roi Artus,’ 
a MS. of the thirteenth century, on vellum, con- 
taining the last part of the romance of ‘ Lancelot 
du Lac,’ and the ‘Death of King Arthur.’ The 
writing is in double columns, in clear bold hand, 
and ornamented with painted capital letters and 
other ornaments. Additional value belongs to the 
MS. from its being older than the copy in the 
Bibliothéque National of Paris, from which the re- 


ptint was published. The reading also differs | 
\ 


| eighty-eight, and the total sale, 515/. 10s. 6d. 





much in some places, and the style and spelling 
present many points of curious philological study. 
It was sold for 54/7. -A fine old Latin Bible, a 
Flemish work of the fourteenth century, beauti- 
fully written and illuminated, brought 6/. 18s. 
Lives of the Evangelists and the Greek Saints, 
‘Evangelistarium et Menologion Sanctorum,’ a 
Greek MS. of the eleventh century, a folio in the 
original binding, fetched 19/. 10s. An ‘ Evan- 
geliarium’ of the same century, containing gospels 
for all the festivals of the year, a beautiful speci- 
men of early caligraphy, sold for 16/. 15s, A 
Roman ‘ Missal with Calendar,’ fifteenth century, 
richly illuminated with painting and ornamented 
letters, 7/. 7s. Another illuminated ‘ Missal,’ of 
Flemish work, with unusually fine paintings and 
exquisite borders, the book of small size, 12d. 15s. 
A volume of devotion, containing the office of the 
Virgin, the seven penitential psalms, the office for 
the dead, and other pieces, a small and neat work 
of Italian execution of the fourteenth century, 
three and three-quarters inches by two and a 
quarter, 10/.10s. Other similar devotional works, 
presenting varied specimens of art, brought from 
7l.to10l. A large ‘ Liber Precum,’ of the fifteenth 
century, with remarkably fine miniature paintings, 
some of them the full size of the page, 19/. 

Of manuscripts of the classics, the collection had 
many valuable specimens. A copy of ‘ Martial’s 
Epigrams,’ on vellum, justly noted by a former 
possessor as ‘Codex nitissimus,’ fetched 321. 10s. 


remarkable that in the list of kings called the 
Turin Papyrus, a dynasty of foreigners, which 
must have been a Shepherd dynasty, and could 
not have been the fifteenth, as the names and 
reigns show, contains Assyrian kings. These, 
therefore, must have been of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth dynasty, of which of these two dynasties 
it matters little. I think it most probable, how- 
ever, that they belonged to the former. But what 
is still more remarkable is the length of the reigns of 
certain of these foreign kings, most strikingly agree- 
ing with the Biblical narrative. For one of them, who 
bears the name of Uben-ra, (a name likewise borne 
by the two other kings of this time known to be 
Assyrians, as well as found on a Nemrood ivory, 
and borne also as a foreign title,* in the feminine, 
by the Semiramis who ruled in Egypt,) appears to 
be stated to have reigned forty years (the number 
is imperfect, but can, I think, only be forty), while 
to his successor is assigned a reign of one year. 
By a careful examination of the Bible narrative, it 
appears that the Pharaoh from whom Moses fled 
to Midian reigned at least forty years, while his 
successor, who was drowned in the Red Sea, must 
have reigned about a year, somewhat more or less, 
Therefore it is highly probable that the place, 
name, and race of one of the Pharaohs of the 
oppression is at last found; and the place of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, whose name, most unhap- 
pily, has been destroyed; seeing that we have 
here an Assyrian Pharaoh with a reign almost 
‘Cxsar’s Commentaries,’ of Italian work, fifteenth | certainly of sufficient length, and belonging to a 
century, 14/. 5s, Two vellum manuscripts of | dynasty which ruled during the period of the 
selections from the works of Cicero, of the fifteenth | oppression, and another whose reign suits that of 
century, one consisting of 216, the other of 276 | the king of the time of the Exodus. It must not 
leaves, 151. 15s., and 131, A ‘Horace,’ 94 fol., | be forgotten that the Shepherd kings of this and 
8vo, anno 1454, 6. 8s. 6d. ‘Justin,’ the his- | of the fifteenth dynasty were Egyptianized, being 
torian, fitteenth century, 9/. 10s. Lucretius ‘De | called ‘“‘ Pharaohs” on the monuments, as in the 
Rerum Natura,’ of which the manuscripts are rare, | Bible. 

a small folio, fourteenth century, 16/. 10s. Aj} In after times the Egyptian and Ethiopian 
selection of the works of Ovid, finely written and | kings of Egypt seem to have been always friendly 
ornamented, 61. 16s.6d. A ‘ Virgil,’ 185 fol., 8vo, | to the Israelites; but one or more of the kings 
fifteenth century, on vellum, 16/. 5s. A curious | of Egypt, who were partly, at least, of As- 
collection of Florentine manuscripts on paper, of | syrian or Babylonian origin, treated them as 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, ofsome his- | enemies. The friendship that the indigenous 
torical importance, and referring to many of the | Egyptian and the Ethiopian kings, without any 
chief Florentine families of the period, fol. 484, | known exception, bore towards the Israelites, as 
the seals of the writers attached to the several | well as the equally remarkable enmity with which 
documents, 7/. 5s. The whole number of lots was | the latter were regarded by the Assyrians and 
| Babylonians, is satisfactorily explained by our find- 
| ing tbat the Assyrians were alike oppressors of the 
| 

{ 














Israelites and Egyptians in Egypt. For it is 
evident that the Shepherd kings of the period 
which followed the fifteenth dynasty were those of 
whom the memory was so hateful to the Egyptians. 
| In endeavouring to ascertain who was the King of | It must be borne in mind that many of the Shep- 
| the Exodus, and to what dynasty he belonged, it | herds must have been Egyptianized, like Moses, 
| is necessary first to find what royal lines were whom the daughters of the priest (or prince) of 
| ruling at that time. To explain at length my Midian, thought to be an Egyptian ; and that they 
reasons for adopting a date of the Exodus very | Were evidently so mixed up with the Fgyptians of 
little different from that of Dr. Hales, and the | Lower Egypt as to be, under Shepherd-rule, almost 
| proofs of the order and contemporaneousness of the | one with that people ; and this will account for 
| Egyptian dynasties, particularly those then ruling, | their being generally, though not always, men- 
| would be impossible on the present occasion, and I tioned as Egyptians, or spoken of not as a distinct 
| must therefore refer the reader to my book on the people, in the Bible. Probably the Egyptians 
| Chronology of Ancient Egypt, and the papers on joined with the oppressors of the Israelites some- 
| the same subject previously published in the | times without being forced to do so, for they were 
| columns of the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ included in the same punishment; yet their con- 
About the time that the oppression of the | duct towards them in after times, and the remark- 
| Israelites began, or some time before its com- | able command in the law, “Thou shalt not abhor 
| mencement, the fifteenth dynasty (of Shepherds), | 2M Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his 
under which I believe Joseph to have been Gover- | land,” to which it is added that their children, like 
nor of Egypt, came to an end, and the eighth (of | those of Edomites, should enter into the congrega- 


ON THE PHARAOH OF THE EXODUS, AND THE RELA- 
TIONS THAT SUBSISTED BETWEEN THE ISRAELITES 
| AND THE EGYPTIANS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 











Themphites) began ; while, at the same time, the 
sixteenth dynasty (of Shepherds) seems to have 
succeeded to much of the power of the fifteenth. 
| We cannot suppose the new king, which knew not 
| Joseph, and the other oppressors of the Israelites, 
| to have been of the eighth dynasty; for this 

dynasty was one of the Memphite kings, and it is 

said in the Bible, ‘‘ My people went down afore- 
| time into Egypt to sojourn there ; and the Assy- 

rians oppressed them without cause ;”* from which 
| we must infer that at least one of the Pharaohs of 
| the oppression was an Assyrian. Now it is most 





* Tsaiah lii, 4, 


tion of the Lord in their third generation, + whereas 
Amalekites could never be admitted, both tend to 
{| show convincingly that the Egyptians had in many 
instances treated the Israelites with kindness while 
they sojourned in their land, and the punishment 
which fell upon them in common with the other 
inhabitants of the country, except the Israelites, 
may have been in their case rather a punishment 





| * This is stated in an inscription on a scarabzus of this 
| queen’s time; for she is there called ‘‘ Ubent in the foreign 
land,” ‘*Ubent” being the feminine of ‘“ Uben.” This 
scarabeeus is in the possession of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
who read an interesting paper on it before the Royal 
Society of Literature. 
+ Deuteronomy, xxiii. 7, 8. 
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for idolatry and vice than for oppression. We 
may almost infer from the passage in the book of 
Deuteronomy which I have quoted, that the Israel- 
ites had received great kindness from the Egyp- 
tians; but when we examine what precedes, the 
inference becomes almost inevitable; for there are 
three other nations only mentioned, the Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Edomites, the last of which was 
admitted to the same privilege as the Egyptians, 
though the other two were excluded. The reason 
of their exclusion is alone mentioned ; it was their 
inhospitality to the Israelites when they came out 
of Egypt, whereas the Edomites, we know, treated 
them hospitably. 

The case of the capture of Gezer by the Pharaoh 
who was Solomon’s father-in-law, affords a striking 
instance of the friendship that subsisted between 
the Israelites and the Egyptians. That a king of 
Egypt should have given his daughter in marriage 
to a king of Israel, is a sufficient proof how great 
was that friendship in the days of Solomon. But 
this is more evident when we see that the forces of 
Pharaoh were allowed, without any opposition on 
the part of the king of Israel, (whether David or 
Solomon,) to march so near the Israelite capital, 
to sit down before a city, and to take it; and that 
Pharaoh held the place, a strong city in the heart 
of Palestine, when he had taken it, still without 
opposition from the king of Israel, and then gave 
it to Solomon's Egyptian queen. ‘Those who know 
how strictly in our own days the Arabs respect 
treaties, and their word of honour, and know too 
from the Bible that the Tsraelites, as a nation, did 
likewise, find no difficulty in understanding so ad- 
mirable a course of proceeding.* And in later 
times, though we may think that the conduct of 
Tirhakah and Apries was dictated by policy and a 
regard to their own interests, we cannot deny 
praise to Neco, who was unwilling to add the rich 
kingdom of Judah to his dominions when Josiah 
disputed his passage to the Euphrates, and when 
he had slain him in battle, put the rightful heir 
upon the throne of his fathers. What a contrast 
to this is the conduct of Shishak, who seems not 
only to have invaded Judah unjustly, but to have 
captured cities of the kingdom of Israel over which 
Jeroboam his friend ruled ; but Shishak was of an 
Assyrio-Egyptian, or Babylonio-Egyptian, dynasty. 
The whole history of the Israelites in relation to 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, the 
invariable and bitter hostility of the last two, the 
equally invariable and warm friendship of the first, 
towards the Israelites, not to be explained as re- 
sulting from the iadividual character of each king, 
nor even from the very different policies of the 
great nations on each side of Palestine, in this 
manner becomes intelligible to us; and the history 
of this remote time acquires an additional interest 
when we thus understand the causes of great events 
which will be memorable throughout all time. It 
is not enough to know that a great king conquered 
a country or defended it; we wish to know, too, 
why he did so, whether ambition swayed him, or 
policy, or a sense of duty; and when we can form 
an opinion as to this, history ceases to be a mere 
chronicle of events, and gains the interest of bio- 
graphy. REGINALD Stuart Poo.e. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Amonc the new publications about to appear, 
Mr. Bentley announces the ‘Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Charles James Fox,’ edited by Lord 
John Russell ; ‘History of the Administration of 
the East India Company,’ by John William Kaye, 
author of the ‘War in Affghanistan.’ Mr. Kaye, 
formerly, we believe, in the Bengal artillery, and 
afterwards editor of a Calcutta paper, has intimate 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and his literary qua- 
lifications are amply attested by his previous work 
on the Affghan war. ‘The History of the Colonial 
Policy of the British Empire from 1847 to 1851,’ by 





* It cannot be suvposed that Solomon could not oppose 
Pharaoh, (Solomon, who ruled from the Nile to the Eu- 
Lorygeg and from Lebanon to the desert of Arabia); for 

ad it been so, the king of Egypt would not have given 
away Gezer, 





| and China, and once in two months between Singa- 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Henry George, Earl Grey, will be read with 
curiosity, as a studied defence of a system of 
administration which has been exposed to severest 
criticism and various censure. Leopold Ranke, of 
Berlin, the author of the ‘ History of the Popes in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries,’ has written a ‘ His- 
tory of the Civil War and Monarchy in France’ in 
the same centuries—a subject which Mr. Macaulay 
has specified as the most important for historical 
treatment of any, except that which he has him- 
self taken up. An account of the British settle- 
ments in North America, ‘ Twenty-seven Years in 
Canada, or the Experience of an Early Settler,’ in 
two volumes, by Major Strickland, is preparing for 
publication under the editorship of Agnes Strick- 
land, author of ‘The Queens of England.’ New 
editions are also announced of Colonel Mundy’s 
‘Our Antipodes,’ and Mrs. Moodie’s ‘ Roughing it | 
in the Bush,’ works which have met with deserved 
popularity. A number of works of less general 
interest, but valuable in particular aspects, are an- 
nounced from the same enterprising house in New 
Burlington-street. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, successors to Mr. 
Colburn, announce several important works as pre- 
paring for publication. Among them are ‘ Memoirs 
of the Court and Cabinets of George III.,’ from 
origina! family documents, by the Duke of Buck- 





ingham and Chandos; ‘Military Life in Algeria,’ 
by the Count P. de Castellane; ‘ Autobiography of 
an English Soldier in the United States Army;’ 
‘Travels in India and Kashmir,’ by Baron Schon- } 
berg; ‘ Narrative of a Five Years’ Journey round | 
the World, from 1847 to 1852,’ by F. Gerstauker; | 
‘Memoirs of John Abernethy, F.R.S.,’ by George 
Macilwain, F.R.C.S.; ‘Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances,’ by the author of ‘Sam Slick.’ There are 
also various novels by writers of note in this depart- 
ment of literature. 

On Wednesday, at the lodge, Eton College, died 
the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., Provost of Eton, 
in his seventy-second year. He had held the pro- 
vostship twelve years, succeeding Dr. Goodall 
in 1840. Mr. Hodgson was educated at Eton, 
and was for a time one of the assistant masters. 
At Cambridge, where he was classical tutor of 
King’s College, he formed an intimate friendship 
with Lord Byron, the maintenance of which until 
his death is one of the good traits in Byron’s pri- 
vate and social life. Mr. Hodgson was a scholar 
of sound learning and varied accomplishments. 
His Latin contributions to the ‘ Arundines Cami,’ 
and other works of the class, are marked by ele- 
gant diction and classical taste. He also wrote 
English poetry, of which his translation of Juve- 
nal, and a poem, ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ are the best 
known. The provost of the College is also rector 
of Eton, the gift of both being in the Crown. It is 
expected that the excellent and efficient head- 
master, Dr. Hawtrey, will succeed to the appoint- 
ment, which is worth about 20001. a year. The 
translation of Juvenal is the work with which Mr. 
Hodgson’s name will be chiefly associated in the 
records of classical literature. Of the four English 
poetical versions of the great Roman satirist, Gif- 
ford’s is on the whole the most faithful to the ori- 
ginal, Those satires which Dryden translated 
are full of his own fire and vigour. Badham’s ver- 
sion is learned, terse, and spirited. That of Hodg- 
son is characterised by poetic feeling and elegant 
diction. 

With the commencement of this year the arrange- 
ments take effect for the new steam communication 
and mail service between England, India, China, 
and Australia. The importance of this in the 
history of civilization it is not easy to estimate. 
By the new contract of the Government with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, the speed is to 
be greatly accelerated, and the communication is 
to be semi-monthly between Southampton, India, 


pore and Sydney, thus giving six communications 
yearly between England and Australia vid Singa- 
pore. The rapid progress of the Australian colonies 
will soon render this seldom enough. The service 
is divided into four lines, with one branch; the 
first, Southampton to Gibraltar, Malta, and Alex- 











andria; the second, Suez to Aden, Ceylon, Madras, 
and Calcutta; the third, Bombay to Ceylon and 
China vid Singapore ; and the fourth, Singapore to 


Sydney. The branch line is from Marseilles to 
Malta. In connexion with these mails the Com- 


pany are preparing to run lines of steamers on 
various lines, apart from the Government contract, 
as in China from Hongkong to Shanghai and the 
northern ports every month, and in Australia to 
the various colonies. A correspondence with the lines 
by the Cape of Good Hope will be kept up at the 
period of the mail arrivals from England. Without 
referring to other published details of the service, we 
may remark that never before in the history of the 
world has a system of international communication 
so extensive and well-arranged been organized, and 


| while great political and commercial results must 


follow, we also look to the extension of knowledge 
and of civilization, and a fuller fulfilment of the 
prophecy, Multi pertransibunt et augebitur scientia. - 

The despatches recently received from Drs. Barth 
and Overweg, as detailed by Mr. Petermann in ‘ The 
Times,’ continue to give favourable account of the 
proceedings of these enterprising African explorers, 
They had met at Kuka, after Dr. Barth had been 
absent for some time on a journey to Baghirmi, a 
powerful kingdom situated between Lake Tsad and 
the Nile, not before visited by any European. Dr. 
Barth penetrated to Masena, the capital town, and 
returned on the 20th of August last to Kuka. The 
travellers write with high praise of the kindness 
and generosity of the Vuzeer of Bornu, who had 
supplied them with the means of prosecuting their 
undertaking, during a long period, when the com- 
munication with the north was interrupted by the 
wars raging in the south of the Great Sahara. The 
Vuzeer is said to be preparing a collection of the 
products and manufactures of the Bornu country to 
be sent to England. Drs. Barth and Overweg in- 
tend to cross the continent, and to reach, if pos- 
sible, the Indian Ocean. They recommend that 
other travellers should push into the interior from 
the west coast, either up the Tchadda or fron. 
Pablo de Loanda, and also from Mozambique or 
Kilwa towards Lake Nyassi. There is every pros- 
pect of a great increase of our knowledge of the 
interior of Africa from the well-directed and perse- 
vering efforts of these German travellers. The 
Americans are also turning their enterprise in the 
same direction, and we are glad to learn that Dr. 
Lynch, who has obtained deserved reputation from 
the American expedition some years since to the 
Last, is at the head of an expedition now on its 
way to explore the continent of Africa to the east- 
ward of Liberia. 

The arrangements for establishing the new Medi- 
cal Benevolent College at Epsom are becoming 
more matured. The ground on which the building 
is to be erected was formally taken possession of 
last week. The College is intended—l1, to furnish 
an asylum for a hundred duly qualified medical 
men superannuated; 2, to provide a superior edu- 
cation for the sons of members of the medical pro- 
fession at the low rate of 251. per annum each, 
Provision will be made for the gratuitous education 
of a certain number of orphans and others whose 
cases deserve special consideration. The outlay is 
estimated at 20,000/., with an annual expense of 
2000/.; 12,0007. has been already subscribed. The 
first anniversary festival is to take place next May, 
under the presidency of Earl Manvers, a warm 
friend of the Institution. As most of the profes- 
sional classes of society have distinct establishments 
of the kind now projected, it is well that the 
medical profession should also associate in order to 
procure advantages for its members such as are 
contemplated by the promoters of the Epsom 
Benevolent College. The treasurer, and most 
active member of the committee of the College, is 
Mr. John Propert, the distinguished surgeon, who 
made an able statement of the objects of the Insti- 
tution at the meeting held last week at Epsom. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the first 
French grammar ever written in France was by an 
Englishman—one ‘‘ Maistre Jehan Palsgrave, natyf 
de Londres,” as he called himself. The sole copy 
of this work known to exist was carefully pre- 
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served in the Mazarin Library at Paris; but it has 
just been reprinted, as a literary curiosity, for the 
* Collection of Documents relative to the History 
of France,’ which the French government has been 
producing for some years past at the National 
Printing-Office. Palsgrave was a graduate of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris, and 
was professor of French to the Princess Mary, 
sister of Henry VIII., who afterwards became 
Queen of Louis XII. of France. He also taught 
French to most of the principal personages of dis- 
tinction in the kingdom. His grammar is called 
*Lesclarcissement de la Langue Francoyse,’ and 
was printed in 1530. In addition to its vast lite- 
rary value, asthe first French grammar the French 
had, it is extremely useful in showing the changes 
in orthography and pronunciation which have taken 
place in the French language. Thus it appears 
from Maistre Palsgrave that in his time Paris was 
not pronounced Paris, but Pazys, and the Parisians 
were consequently Pazysiens ; also that the rin an 
immense number of other words, such as mart, &c., 
was always pronounced z. 

Apart from all political considerations, the 
changes of government are important, as they may 
affect the interests of literature and science. The 
influence of any government in this respect depends 
almost wholly on the views previously entertained 
by its constituent members. There are men con- 
nected with the new administration whose pre- 
sence in office we are glad to hail. With Earl 
Granville as President of the Council, the schemes 
originating in the Great Exhibition of 1851 will 
not be neglected. The new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is distinguished for his literary as well as 
his political ability. Other members of the cabinet, 
as the Duke of Argyll, Lord John Russell, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, may be counted on in any 
matter relating either to the advancement of 
science, the diffusion of knowledge, or the spread 
of education. We are glad to find Mr. Austin 
Henry Layard again in office. Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Sadler, Mr. Baines, and others whose appointments 
are gazetted, are of established reputation from 
their writings on subjects of social and political 
economy. Nor must we omit to mention the 
curious literary association that occurs to us in the 
appointment of the clever and witty Mr. Bernal 
Osborne to the post once so ably filled by the illus- 
trious Mr. Pepys. 

The Rev. Philip Smith, B.A., one of the pro- 
fessors at New College, London, has been appointed 
Principal of Mill-Hill Grammar School, taking the 
places and uniting the offices of the Rev. 8. S. 
England, the chaplain, and Thomas Priestley, Esq., 
the head-master, resigned. Mr. Smith’s high clas- 
sical attainments and his long experience as a pro- 
fessor give security for his efficiently conducting 
the affairs of the well-known educational insti- 
tute to which he is now appointed. Mill-Hill 
Grammar School is the chief place of education near 
London for Protestant Dissenters, and especially for 
those intended for the ministry in Nonconformist 
churches. The annual examination and distribu- 
tion of prizes took place last week, and the present 
condition of the school is highly satisfactory. 

The sale by auction of one of the largest private 
collections of autographs in Europe has just taken 
place in Paris. But owing to the extensive frau- 
dulent fabrications of autographs which have been 
lately brought to light, and to the discovery that 
several of the most noted offered were undoubtedly 
false, the attendance of purchasers was not large, 
and the sums realized were on the whole very low. 
Amongst the sales were these :—an autograph of 
St. Ignatius Loyola for 7/. 4s. to an Englishman ; 
one of the great Duke of Marlborough, 2/. ; of his 
wife, 27. 16s. ; Michael Angelo, 12/. 6s. ; Mary of 
England, 3/.; Rabelais (though apparently a 
forgery), 82. 10s.; Moliére, 17/., to Lord W. 
Hervey, secretary of the English embassy ; George 
Monk, 2s. 6d.; Galileo, 8/. 5s.; and Louis XIV., 
the ‘‘ grand monarque,” 11, 12s. 

Coins bearing the image and superscriptions of 
Vercingetorix, the chief of the Gauls, who so bravely 
resisted Cesar, have just been found at a place 


called Pionsat, in France. On most of them the | 


name is on one side, and there is a horse on the 
other. From some peculiarity in the shape of the 
letters, it is supposed that the coins must have 
been struck off by Greek workmen at Marseilles. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Dec. 1st.—W. Hopkins, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. J. M. Clabon, Esq., J. P. 
Fraser, Esq., the Rev. O. Fisher, Sir C. Fellows, 
Prof. M‘Coy, and E. Wood, Esq., were elected Fel- 
lows. The following communications were read :— 
1. ‘On the distribution and organic remains of the 
Ludlow bone-bed, in the Woolhope and Mayhill dis- 
tricts,’ by H. E. Strickland, Esq., F.R.S. 2. ‘On 
the supposed fish remains figured in Pl. IV. of the 
‘Silurian System,”’ by Prof. M‘Coy, F.G.S. 3. 
‘On some of the remains in the Ludlow bone-bed,’ 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, F.R.S. From these 
communications it appeared that the stratum 
known as the Ludlow bone-bed forms the boundary 
line between the Silurian and Devonian forma- 
tions, and is of considerable interest, not only for 
its wide extent, as contrasted with its very slight 
vertical thickness, but also as presenting the 
earliest known indications of vertebrate life (fish 
remains) on the surface of our planet. This bed is 
about an inch thick, and has been traced for a dis- 
tance of forty-five miles, from the bank of the 
Teme near Ludlow, to Pyrton Passage on the 
Severn. It consists of coprolites, and the bones 
and scales of fish, mixed with carbonaceous frag- 
ments. The coprolites areabundant, and are much 
rolled and water-worn. The remains of a few 
mollusea, of Silurian age, also occur in this deposit. 
Besides the rolled masses of carbonaceous matter, 
are some minute spherical seed-like bodies, which 
were probably the spore-cases of plants allied to 
the fossil Lepidostrobus, and the recent Lycopo- 
diacee. -Among the remains of fish is the fish- 
defence (dorsal spine), Onchus tenuistriatus, which 
is common throughout. Some portions of this bed, 
that have the appearance of a coarse brown sand- 
stone, are found, on close examination, to consist 
wholly of minute fish scales. These microscopic 
osseous granules of the skin, or shagreen, were 
formerly described as the teeth of a fish (Thelodus 
parvidens), Remains of crustaceans are also found 
in this bed, the long narrow claw-pincers of which, 
in the case of Onchus (now Leptocheles) Murchisoni, 
have been mistaken for the dorsal spines of fish. 
4, ‘On Pseudomorphous crystals in the Keuper 
sandstone,’ by H. E. Strickland, Esq., F.G.S. In 
this paper were described some small cubic sand- 
stone bodies, which are considered to be pseudo- 
morphous crystals of chloride of sodium. They 
were found, near the village of Blaisdon in Glou- 
cestershire, in flaggy beds of white sandstone, 
alternating with greenish marls, the equivalent of 
the Keuper sandstone of Germany. 

Dec. 15th.—W. Hopkins, Esq., President, in 
the chair. Dr. F. W. S. Packman and J. A. 
Morgan, Esy., were elected fellows. The fol- 
lowing communication was read:—‘ On Changes 
of the Sea Level effected by existing Physi- 
cal Causes during stated periods of time.’ By 
A. Tylor, Esq. The first part of the ensuing 
paper is occupied by the details of the probable 
amount of the solid matter annually brought 
into the ocean by rivers and other agents, in sus- 
pension and solution, and the conclusions arrived 
at that the quantity of detritus thus distributed 
on the sea-bottom would displace enough water to 
cause an elevation of the ocean level to the extent 
of at least three inches in 10,000 years. In the 
second part an endeavour is made to compute the 
number of such periods of 10,000 years, that must 
have elapsed during the accumulation of the 
immense mass of recent freshwater strata said to 





| exist in the valley of the Mississippi. The calcu- 
| lation is made from the data collected by Sir C. 
| Lyell, of the extent of the deposit in question. 
| And it is supposed, firstly, that in former periods 
the same quantity of mud as at present has been 
| annually carried into the Gulf of Mexico; and 
| secondly, that the amount of sediment deposited in 
the delta and plains of the Mississippi does not 











exceed one-tenth part of the solid material which 
has been carried out (suspended in the water of the 
river) into distant parts of the Gulf of Mexico, or 
into the Atlantic Ocean itself. From recent 
accounts by Mr. C. Ellet, of the United States, it 
appears that a column of fresh-water 14 mile wide, 
and about 7 feet deep, is constantly entering the 
Gulf of Mexico, at a speed of 2 to 24 miles per 
hour, and floats on the surface of a stratum of salt- 
water, to which it partially communicates its own 
velocity, and below this a stratum of sea-water is 
found to be flowing in an opposite direction to that 
of the two strata of fresh and salt-water above it. 
From the data submitted it would appear that the 
accumulation of the alluvial deposit of the Missis- 
sippi must have occupied a great number of periods, 
during each of which a mean elevation of the sea- 
level of three inches may have occurred. The 
general conclusion arrived at is, that the sea-level 
cannot be considered as stationary for practical 
geological purposes, since the operation of present 
physical causes would produce a considerable 
change in its height even during the construction 
of a recent deposit like that in the valley of the 
Mississippi, which may be called small and local 
compared with those older formations familiar to 
observers. But the subsidence and elevation of 
the crust of the earth would be accompanied by 
alterations of the area of the sea-bed. The fre- 
quency of such movements would therefore furnish 
additional reasons for net considering the sea-level 
permanent for the lengthened period requisite for 
the accumulation of sedimentary deposits of any 
magnitude. In the last section of this paper an 
attempt is made to direct attention to the difficulty 
of finding any test by which to distinguish strata 
gradually accumulated during a long-continued 
upward movement of the sea-level, from those strata 
formed on a sea-bottom slowly subsiding while the 
ocean level was stationary. In either case no 
change of depth of water may have occurred of 
sufficient importance to have caused the removal 
of the mollusca inhabiting the locality, and there- 
fore the discovery of the same species of organic 
remains, from top to bottom of a thick deposit, is 
not an absolute proof (as has been supposed) that 
gradual subsidence must have occurred during that 
particular formation, because the condition of equal 
depth of water during the precipitation of any 
deposit might be produced either by subsidence 
of the sea-bottom, or by elevation of the sea-level, 
or by both conjointly.. In discussing these ques- 
tions, the writer has not assumed that during 
gradual subsidences or gradual elevations greater 
denudations or deposits would occur than when 
the level of the land and the sea-bottom was sta- 
tionary; because it is certain either that during 
such gentle oscillations the forces that would pro- 
duce denudation are sensibly diminished or in- 
creased, or that the rocks which are brought within 
the reach of denuding forces are necessarily more 
easily worn away than those which were previously 
exposed to the same influences. 


SratisticaAL.— Nor. 15th.—The Right Honour- 
able Lord Overstone, President, in the chair. The 
President opened the meeting, the first of the ses- 
sion, with an address, in which he referred to the 
severe loss which the Society had sustained in the 
decease of G. R. Porter, Esq., the late Treasurer, and 
of Joseph Fletcher, Esq., late one of the Honorary 
Secretaries. Lord Wodehouse was admitted a Fel- 
low of the Society, Two papers occupied the atten- 
tion of the meeting, which, in the absence of the 
authors, were read by Dr. Guy, one of the Honor- 
ary Secretaries. The first, ‘On the History and 
Consumption of Tobacco,’ by John Crawford, Esq., 
contained some interesting details respecting the 
first introduction of that plant into Europe. It 
appears to have been unknown to the Old World, 
until introduced by the Spaniards from the New 
World ; hence the author traced the derivation of 
the name to the Spanish word tobaco, but from 
what source the Spanish word itself was derived 
was by no means certain. The rapidity of its dif- 
fusion he considered was one of the most remark- 
able facts in the history of commerce, and was 
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to be attributed to the wide geographical bounds 
within which it may be grown, to its consequent 
cheapness, but, above all, to its narcotic quality. 
Forty different species had been described by bota- 
nists, and prices ranged from 4d. per pound for 
Canada, to 3s. 6d. per pound for the best Havannah. 
The plant was introduced into France by Nicot in 
1560, and into England by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1586 ; and it would appear by King James's cele- 
brated ‘Counterblast,’ that in the short space of 
thirty years the practice of smoking had become 
surprisingly common in this country, that large 
sums were expended upon it, some lavishing three, 
and some four hundred pounds per annum upon 
his ‘‘ precious stinke,” which His Majesty gro- 
tesquely stigmatizes as ‘‘a custom loathsome to the 
eye, hateful to the nose, harmfull to the braine, 
dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke stinking 
fume thereof neerest resembling the horrible Stigian 
smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse.” Notwith- 
standing the ‘ Counterblast,’ the consumption in 
England went on increasing, and probably tobacco 
is now the vegetable product most generally con- 
sumed by man, there being no climate in which 
it is not used, no nationality which has not 
adopted it. The following table exhibits the rapid 
increase in its consumption during the last thirty 
years :— 


Consumption of Tobacco in the Unitel Kingdom. 























Scan Consump-} Duty ovende Popula- pomp. 
‘| tion. {per lb. : tion. I 
| head. 

Ibs. £ | | 

1821 | 15,598,152} 4s. ee | 11.71 
1831 | 19,533,841] 3s. 2,964,592 | 24,410,499 12.80 
1841 | 22,309,360| 3s. | 3,580,163 | 27,019,672} 13.21 
1851 | 28,062,978| 3s. j 4,485,768 | 27,452,262) 16.86 








The total annual production of tobacco is estimated 
at 2,000,000 of tons, and would require half the 
British tonnage which ‘ enters inwards’ or ‘ clears 
outwards’ annually, to transport the same. The 
value at 2d. per pound would amvunt to 37,000, 0002. 
sterling. 

The second paper was on the ‘ Valuation and Pur- 
chase of Land in Ireland,’ by John Locke, Esq., of 
Dublin, in which the author sets forth the Govern- 





ment Survey and Valuations, together with several | John Rennie, painted for, and presented to the 
comparative tables of agricultural prices, with the | Institution by Mr. James Andrews; and also to a 
view to assist intending purchasers in the compu- | bust by Mr. E. H. Baily, R.A., of Mr. Robert 
tation of value. The author gave from twenty-one Stephenson, M.P., one of the Vice-Presidents; a 
to twenty-five years’ purchase of the net annual | cordial vote of thanks was offered to these artists 
value as a moderate scale in Leinster and Ulster, | for the truthful portraits of two valuable and highly 
and from seventeen to twenty-two years’ purchase | esteemed members of the Institution. 
as a safe investment in Munster and Connaught ; | dition and progress of the Institution were described 
these, however, must be taken as approximations | as most satisfactory, the expenses diminishing, so 
only. Large farms and substantial buildings would as to enable more volumes to be published, and the 





| 


be found in Leinster, but in the manufacturing dis- | 


tricts of Ulster the land was much subdivided. In | 


the counties of Galway and Mayo the enterprising 
agriculturist would find large tracts in the market, 
abundant in all the elements of undeveloped fer- 
tility, inviting the outlay of capital. Seven millions 


and a quarter of property had been sold under the | 


Incumbered Estates Commission, or one-twentieth 
of the entire surface of the island, representing a 
population of at least 350,000 souls, and it was gra- 
tifying to reflect that the whole had only afforded 
two instances of agrarian crime within a period 
of three years. The author appeared to display a 
practical experience of the wants and industrial 
resources of his country, and entertained the fullest 


confidence in her incipient improvement and ulti- | 
mate prosperity; and he furnished some well- | 


arranged information deserving the attention of 
capitalists contemplating investments in Ireland 
under the Incumbered Estates Court. He concluded 
by stating that ‘“ history afforded no parallel in- 
stance of so extensive a field for investment in land, 
combined with such facilities for its acquisition, as 
was now presented within a few hours’ distance of 
the wealthiest country in the world.” These papers 
led to an interesting discussion, in which Lord Over- 
stone, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Wodehouse, and 
Colonel Sykes bore part. 








Civit EncInEERS.—Dec. 21st—J. M. Rendel, 
Esq., President, in the chair. At the Annual 
General Meeting for the election of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and other members of Council, 
for the ensuing year, and for receiving the Annual 
Report of the retiring Council, the Medals and 
Premiums which had been awarded were pre- 
sented. The Report attributed the present extra- 
ordinary activity in public works and private 
enterprises, ina great degree, to the discovery of 
those auriferous deposits of the other hemisphere, 
which had been, apparently, beneficently designed 
to bring into active utility the humbler but more 
permanently useful minerals of the parent country. 
It alluded to the general demand for the improve- 
ment of the sanatory condition of towns, the com- 
pletion of the branch lines of railways, the ex- 
tension of the electric telegraph to the Continent 
and to India, and the vast revolution it was pro- 
ducing in commercial and social relations. The 
augmented size of steam vessels, and the creation 
of docks of proportions to receive them; the rapid 
accomplishment of the railway across the Isthmus 
of Panama, with the recent survey for a projected 
ship canal in the same region; and the numerous 
other works, in all parts of the world, confided to 
the skilful conduct of English civil engineers, were 
briefly alluded to ; and the good wishes of the pro- 
fession were demanded for the re-establishment of 
the building, in which the specimens of the world’s 
wealth had first been exhibited, and which was now 
to be devoted to the recreation and instruction of 
that valuable portion of society, the productive 
classes. The principal papers read during the past 
Session were recapitulated and commented on, and | 
the following premiums were presented :—Telford 
Medals to Captain Mark Huish, Colonel Sam. Colt, 
Messrs. Braithwaite Poole, Frederick Richard Win- 
dow, Charles Coles Adley, Eugéne Bourdon (Paris), 
Pierre Hippolyte Boutigny (d’ Evreux), and George | 
Frederick White. Council Premiums of Books to | 
Messrs. John Baldry Redman (for the third time), | 
William Thomas Doyne, William Bindon Blood, 
George Donaldson, Christopher Bagot Lane, and 
William Bridges Adams. Many presents of books 
for the Library were mentioned, and two valuable 
donations, from Mr. H. A. Hunt and Mr. W. 
Radford, were particularly noticed. Attention was 
directed to a portrait of the past President, Sir 


The con- 


new members increasing fast, the number of mem- 
bers, of all classes, being now seven hundred and 
forty-six. Memoirs were read of F.M. the Duke 
of Wellington, Major General Colby, and John 
George Children, Honorary Members; Messrs. John 
Barnes, David Bremner, Robert Brunton, William 
Tierney Clark, Frank Forster, Thomas Grainger, 
and Walter Hunter, Members; Sir John Josiah 
Guest, Bart., M.P., John Sylvester, and Henry 
Vint, Associates; and Henry Charles Rawnsley, 
Graduate. The main characteristics of the civil 
life of the Duke were pointed out, and the cordial 
assistance he had frequently afforded to engineers 
and their works was alluded to with feelings of 
warm gratitude;—the valuable services of General 
Colby on the trigonometrical survey were detailed, 
and the scientific skill of Mr. Children recognised. 
The great talents, theoretical knowledge, and 
practical skill of the other deceased Members and 





Associates were alluded to with pride, and the un- 
timely loss of Mr. Forster, under peculiarly dis- | 
tressing circumstances, was feelingly noticed. The | 
resignation of Mr. J. Miller from the Council, in | 
consequence of long-continued illness, was accepted | 
with regret; and at the ballot, the following Mem- | 
bers were declared to form the Council for the | 
ensuing year:—James M. Rendel, President ; I. K. 
Brunel, J. Locke, M,P., J. Simpson, and R, 


Stephenson, M.P., Vice-Presidents; G. P. Bidder, 
J. Cubitt, J. E. Errington, J. Fowler, ©. H. 
Gregory, J. Hawkshaw, J. R. McClean, C. May, 
J. Penn, and J. S. Russell, Members; and T. 
Brassey and T. R. Crampton, Associates. 





INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Nov. 29th.—John 
Finlaison, Esq., President, in the chair. Lord 
Overstone was elected an Honorary Member. 
“‘On the Values of Policies at any Intermediate 
Period of the Year,” by James Meikle, Esq. The 
author considered that the method frequently 
adopted ia the valuation of policies at an investi- 
gation involved an incorrect assumption, which 
deviated further from the truth the longer the 
policy was in existence. The value of a policy at 
the beginning or the end of the year is found by a 
direct calculation ; but in order to bring out the 
value at an intermediate period of the year it was 
the practice to add to the value of the policy, cal- 
culated at date of next premium becoming due, 
a portion of the annual premium corresponding to 
the unexpired portion of the year. The author 
showed the addition to be excessive, and deduced 
formule to suit the various systems adopted by 
actuaries, from which tables could be compiled for 
an average intermediate month by a direct calcu- 
lation, without the necessity of first finding the 
values at the beginning and end of the year, and 
interpolating for the particular month. ‘‘ On the 
Life Assurance Companies of Germany, their Con- 
stitution, Condition, and Prospects,” by Herr Rath 
G. Hopf, of Gotha. Translated from the German 
by Samuel Brown, Esq. The author compared 
the system of the French and German Companies, 
and showed that the latter have been constituted 
more on English models than the former. An 
effort was made to establish a Life Assurance Com- 
pany in Germany as early as 1806, but the un- 
settled state of the country rendered this and other 
attempts abortive, nor was it till 1829 that the 
first Company was formed. This was established 
in Gotha, and now comprises upwards of 16,855 
members, upon whose lives 3,800,000J. sterling is 
assured. In twelve Companies, all established 
since 1829, the total amount of sums assured on 
lives is stated to be upwards of 7,400,000/., and 
the number of policies 1,836,455. The paper con- 
cluded with a short account of the system of each 
Company, some of them being novel in England. 
‘‘On the Insurance Companies of Austria,” by 
Herr S. A. Daninos, of Trieste. Translated from 
the French. The author gave an account, on a 
somewhat similar plan, of the Assurance Companies 
in the Austrian Empire, but included also those 
for fire, marine, and other branches of assurance. 
It appears that in the Proprietary and Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 172,000,000/. sterling 
was insured in 1850, and that in Trieste and other 
places on the Adriatic there were no less than 
thirty companies for Maritime Assurance, of which 
twenty-six possessed a joint capital of halfa million 
sterling. It is little known in England to what 
extent the principles of the assurance of life and 
property have been carried on the Continent, and 
it is gratifying to think that these communications 
on the subject should have been one of the results 
of the Great Exhibition, the Institute of Actu- 
aries having taken advantage of that occasion to 
form a gathering in London of the representatives 
of the different systems of assurance in all parts of 
Europe and America, and have subsequently 
elected the leading actuaries of each Continent 
foreign corresponding members of the Institute. 


' 

Syro-Ecyprtan.—Dec. 14th.—Dr. Lee in the 
chair. The chairman read a communication by 
Dr. Grotefend, on some inscriptions on bricks from 
Koyunjik, translated by the Rev. G. C. Renouard. 
The inscriptions are in the work of Mr. Layard, 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and are of two different epochs; one refers to the 
original builder, and Dr. Grotefend reads it as 
follows :—Bira (Belshazar), N(asi)rab, (Nasi rébam) 
—tower of Belshazar, the most powerful king: 
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n(as)& N(asi)i- As(sur)—by his exaltation, king 
of Assyria. The second inscription intimates 
that the same tower or castle was subse- 
quently captured by Nergal Sharezer, Bira N(er) 
g(al) Sharezer mer an mertibuthti—tower of Nergal 
Sharezer, giving an example by his contests: 
framatarékh ginza tisha—as commander of the 
hidden treasure. Dr. Grotefend says that those 
who refer the original inscription to Sennacherib, 
will believe that by Nergal Sharezer his murderer 
is signified; but seeing that in the Framatarékh 
a Median title with a Babylonian formative syllable 
is applied to him, he thinks he must be identified 
with the prophet Daniel’s Darius the Mede. 2. 
Miss Fanny Corbeaux, ‘On some representations 
of foreigners in ancient Egyptian tombs.’ Miss 
Corbeaux exhibited drawings of the principal 
figures painted in the tombs of Seti-Menephtah I. 
and Ramses III., not rezarding these subjects as an 
ethnographical classification of the human race, as 
commonly conjectured, but as strictly commemo- 
rative, like the historical temple-sculptures. The 
various peoples whom the Theban king claimed as 
vassals are tendering their homage in his tomb. 
The Egyptian race leads the procession, the nations 
acquired by conquests follow. ‘The latter are the 
same in costume and feature as those represented 
in the memorials of conquest, but bear a descriptive 
epithet instead of their local names. 1st, the abo- 
riginal blacks of African Ethiopia or Cush, (Kesh- 
Kesh), are here called ‘“Nehasu,” or rebellious 
race; 2nd, the Rephaim of Palestine are here 
called ‘“‘ Temahu,” or northern race, the particular 
tribe chosen as type of the nation being the Ana- 
kim ; 3rd, the Aramites are here called ‘‘Shemu,” 
or Shemite race, among whom the Edomite colo- 
nists of the Horite valley are also included. In 
support of these positions Miss Corbeaux referred 
to the drawings, showing the costumes of the two 
latter people taken from the historical sculptures, 
where the names of their lands are given, and all 
of which she had identified. She concluded by 
suggesting that the well-known subject in the 
tombs of Beni Hassan, an embassy of thirty-seven 
foreigners, headed by their Hyk or chief, which 
was once thought to represent the arrival of the 
Jews, might present an early type of the Rephaim 
nation prior to their establishment in Egypt, prior 
perhaps to their subdivision into the tribes men- 
tioned in Deuteronomy. The only ground for this 
suggestion lay in the identity of the main features 
of costumes and countenances of these foreigners 
with those of the monumental Rephaim, viz. the 
characteristic shape of their mantles, their angular 
profiles, and the custom of shaving away the sides 
of their beards, 


ANTIQUARIES.— Dec. 16th.—The Viscount Mahon, 
President, in the chair. A letter from Mr. Lemon 
was read, announcing that Mr. Secretary Walpole 
had consented to the proposed interchange of pro- 
clamations between the Society and the State 
Paper Office, an arrangement by which the Society 
were considerably the gainers, having been able 
to add many important proclamations to their col- 
lection. A letter was also read from Mr. Salt, a 
Fellow of the Society, most liberally presenting 
two volumes of proclamations, thus making the 
Society’s collection the most perfect of any in the 
kingdom. Sixteen new Members were balloted 
for, and elected Fellows of the Society ; namely, 
Lord Henniker, Messrs. Mark Antony Lower, 
Stepney Cowell, Charles Mackay, Richard Frankum, 
John Thurnham, M.D., Francis Dickinson, W. H. 
Carpenter, William Kell, W. Hylton Longstaffe, 
Joseph Clarke, J. Collingwood Bruce, J. Crapley, 
John Fenwick, John Evans, and William Smith. 
The Bishop of Oxford sent for exhibition two sin- 
gular glass vases, found in an old burial-ground 
near the palace at Cuddesden in Oxfordshire. 
They are of the Anglo-Saxon period, and excited 
much interest. Mr. J. Henry Parker contributed 
a ‘Memoir on the Churches of France,’ in con- 
tinuation of two communications in the previous 
session. It was illustrated by numerous beautifully 
executed drawings. At the close of the meeting, 
the ballot was taken for the names proposed by 


Mr. Hawkins to form a Committee to revise the 
statutes and bye-laws, when the following gentle- 
men were approved as members :—Mr. Edward 
Hawkins, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, Mr. Heywood, 
M.P., Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., Mr. Ouvry, Captain 
Smyth, V.P., W. Tite, Esq. The President then 
gave notice that, in consequence of the Christmas 
holidays, the meetings of the Society were ad- 
journed to Thursday, January the 13th. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Dec, 6th.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Henry Tomkins, 
Esq., was elected a Subscriber. The President ex- 
hibited several new Coleoptera of China and Ceylon, 
from the collection of Major Champion, descriptions 
of which will shortly be published. Mr. S. Stevens, 
on the part of Mr. E. C. Buxton, exhibited a spe- 
cimen of the rare Pieris daplidice, taken at Holme 
Fen, and one of the scarce Notodonta tritopha, 
from Scotland. He also exhibited a remarkable 
variety of Vanessa urtice, a specimen of Monoham- 
mus sutor, found on the banks of the Regent’s 
Canal, and part ofa fine collection of insects just 
received from the Rio Grande, where they were 
captured by Mr. Plant. Mr. F. Grant exhibited a 
male Lucanus cervus, of which the right hind leg 
was much smaller than the left; also a series of 
Peronea rufana, illustrating the great variation in 
the colour and marking of this species. Mr. Dou- 
glas, on the part of Mr. H. Cooke, exhibited a 
remarkably deep red variety of Oncocera ahenella, 
taken at Hastings. Mr. Edward Sheppard exhibited 
a sample of English ship biscuit which had been a 
voyage to North America and back, and was full of 
Stene ferruginea, and a species of Tomicus. A me- 
moir by Mr. 8. S. Saunders was read, entitled ‘ No- 
tices of some new species of Strepsipterous Insects 
from Albania, with further Observations on the 
Habits and Transformations of those Parasites,’ in 
which many unknown points in the economy of 
these singular insects are elucidated. Specimens 
of the insects referred to were exhibited and pre- 
sented to the Society. Mr. Douglasread a continua- 
tion of his ‘Contributions towards the Natural 
History of British Microlepidoptera,’ illustrating the 
Genera Lithocolletis and Gracillaria, accompanied 
by coloured drawings of the preparatory states of six 
species. 


NumisMatic.— Dec. 24th.—Dr. John Lee, in the 
chair. Mr. Bergne, the Treasurer, exhibited a very 
beautifully preserved denarius of the Emperor Pes- 
cennius Niger, purchased by him a short time 
since at a sale of Roman coins. Specimens of this 
Emperor’s Latin coins in silver are well known, 
although they are of considerable variety and value, 
especially when well preserved, in which state they 
scarcely ever occur. There was a peculiarity Mr. 
Bergne observed in the legend of this coin, inas- 
much as it bore the letter M in addition to the usual 
titles found on this Emperor's coins. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8} p.m. 
oo London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Rev. Wm. Scoresby, 
F.R 8S., on Whale Tes.) 
— School of Mines.—(Mechanics, 1 p.m.)—(Geo- 
logy, 3 p.m.) 
Tuesday.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 
_ School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8} p.m.—(1. — Motley, Esq., on 
the Geology of Labuan and Sehgioenting Is- 
lands, communicated by Sir H. T. De la 
Beche, F.R.S.; 2. The Rev. P. B. Brodie, 
F.G.S., on the Occurrence of Insect Remains 
in the Tertiary Clays and the Kimmeridge Clay 
of the Dorsetshire Coast.) 
— School of Mines.—(Metaliurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 
chanics, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 
Thursday.— al, 83 p.m. 
— London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Mr. E. W. Brayley, 
: Jun., on Physical Geography.) 
—  Harveian, 8 p.m. 
School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 
Friday.—Botanical, 8 p.m. 
-- Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. 
— School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 
chanics, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
— Botanic, 4 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Muc# as the Exhibition of Paintings now open at 

Birmingham owes this year to the important con- 

tributions from the Academy—pictures which have 

been already noticed and commented upon in our 

columns, there is yet an amount of native talent 

displayed on its walls which demands a brief passing 

notice, heightened as it is by some contributions of 

the very first class from the works of Turner and 

Etty. It has often been the subject of attention, 

how directly the industrial arts of Birmingham 

have opened an avenue to the Fine Arts properly 

so called ; and how frequently the decorator, whose 

first lessons were learnt in the workshops of this 

town, has risen to the honour and emoluments of 

a first-class artist. This may have been originally 

the cause why Birmingham has shown a superiority 

in the cultivation of painting over other manufac- 

turing towns of the north. At any rate, the list 

of local contributors includes many names whose 

celebrity has extended far beyond their place of 
origin. Among the principal are to be noticed 

Messrs. David Cox and Samuel Lines ; Messrs. H. 

Harris, Henshaw, Anthony, William, and Fre- 

derick Underhill, J.C. Ward, Walker, Hall, Burt, 

Pettitt, W. Ward, Horseley, Collis, Johnson, 

Radclyffe, Finley, Steeple, Hodson, Coleman, and 
Wivell. 

The first attention, however, is demanded by 
two of Turner’s great compositions, one of which, 

written with the two after mentioned by Etty, are 
from Mr. Gillott’s well-known collection. 

The former, entitled The Shipping the Rudder 
(17), is a sea-piece in the firm and matured style’ 
of the artist, taken at the junction of the Thames 
and Medway, from the Nore buoy, and displaying 
all those wonderful effects of air, light, and dis- 
tance, which distinguish his works. The painting 
has the dark tone which reminds the spectator 
of Turner’s study of Vandeveldt ; but the skilful 
and romantic introduction of a gleam of light along 
the shore, and the grouping of yacht boats and 
fishing craft in the foreground, are exclusively his 
own. 

The Houses of Parliament on Fire (114) is a 
subject better known in the later style, when chro- 
matic combinations and experiments were begin- 
ning to supersede the subdued but powerful har- 
monies of his middle works. The details of the 
bridge, and the outlines of the building, however, 
are distinctly traceable, and a wonderful mass of 
colour is brought into play. 

Etty is perhaps not so worthily represented ; but 
the Hebrew Captives (111) is a picture of celebrity, 
where the nearest figure on the left is a miracle 
of flesh painting, and the purple robes and gold 
of the harp are thrown in with a mixture of aca- 
demical art and natural grace, which ever present 
a piquant contrast in the works of this artist. The 
necessities of arrangement somewhat extinguish 
those unstudied elegancies which the observer looks 
for in such a subject as Vhe Forest Family (120). 
Accurate drawing, wonderful painting, and perfect 
arrangement of colour, do not redeem the subject 
from its too evident suggestions of the studio. 

Leaving, however, these great names to “‘ gather 
all their fame” in secure possession, we have next to 
notice three large works from the London galleries 
which have reappeared here, and often to better 
advantage. It is sufficient to enumerate in this 
list Ward’s Charlotte Corday led to Execution ; 
Armitage’s Hagar; Millais’s Ophelia ; Norbury’s 
Last Fight of the Bards ; Pickersgill’s Monk and 
Hookah-bearer ; Mr. Hart’s larger academy pic- 
tures: a Sunset by Danby, portraits by Sant and 
Boxall, and pictures by Boddington, John and 
William Callow, Clint, Le Jeune, Earl, Gale, F. 
Newenham, Zeitter, and others. Mr. Linnell’s fine 
landscape, The Woodlands, exhibited last year, 
drawings by Mulready, a Head of Falstaff, by 
Leslie, and a Stothard-like Autwmn by Chalon, are 
interesting works of old standing. Of the recent 
ones, Mr. Fraser’s Old Mortality, Mr. Glass’s De- 
feated Troopers, a clever group by Sayers, called 
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The First Sitting (to which we directed particular 
attention in our notice of the National Institution), 
Mr. Knight’s The Christmas Parcel, a Group of 
Sheep by Luker, and Mr. Dobson's Miriam, have 
met with purchasers. 

Mr. D. Cox’s sole contribution, Swmmer Time (21), 
represents a fine open breezy country under the in- 
fluence of amoderately warm sun and fresh wind. The 
subject of the scene is haymaking, and the long level 
country, and skyey perspective of fleecy clouds, are 
in the painter’s last manner, which, with all the 
freedom, boldness, and fluency of long experience, 
has discarded something of the care, delicacy, and 
finish of earlier works. Mr. Lines’s Kenilworth 
(130) is a fine subject. The ruins of the old castle and 
broken foreground are rendered with truth and 
spirit. Mr. Henshaw’s pictures, A Summer Morn- 
ing in the Forest (87), A Sunbeam in the Glen (95), 
and a A Sunny Stream (269), are pleasant bits of 
landscape. The former, especially, is a subject of 
much care of composition. An excess of green in 
this subject has been imperfectly balanced by 
warmer colour; and in the other subjects an occa- 
sional want of harmony is to be observed. Mr. 
Anthony’s Deserted Church (105) is a subject of 
such frequent occurrence, and treated with such 
invariable mannerism, that we turn with pleasure 
to his other pictures, where he is no longer haunted 
by the sombre associations of the grave. The 
Rocky Road Scene, North Wales (280), and Thought- 
ful Hours (259), both true and impressive. All 
these pictures have been exhibited, if we mistake 
not, in London. 

The Last Moments of Mary Queen of Scots (251), 
by A. Fraser, is a masterly picture, one of the 
finest we remember to have seen from his hands, 
The features of the queen are excellent, expressing 
the wanness of beauty worn by sorrow : the ladies’ 
dresses well arranged ; the standing lady weeping, 
a noble and expressive figure ; the whole, in its 
lowness of tone, and appropriate barrenness of de- 
tails, expressing the mournful sentiment and awful 
severity of the scene. Mr. Pettitt’s London— 
Evening (7), suffers from an inharmonious flashiness 
of colour, which mars the effect of admirable con- 
ception and drawing. The Scene from Revelations | 
(252), an ambitious attempt in the line of John 
Martin, we must hold to be a mistake, both as to 
design and treatment. The flying angel himself, 
to go no further, looks like an image of bronze fore- 
shortened in the air; and in other respects high 
colour is no substitute for want of original thought. 
Mr. Patten’s Love defending Beauty from the 
assaults of Time (267), is another unfortunate 
arrangement. Time is represented in the usual 
manner—an old man with scythe, hour-glass, and 
forelock ; Beauty, a rather commonplace and plump 
female, sits under a tree, whilst her enemy bran- 
dishes his unwieldy implement in a murderous 
manner over her head. Nothing can be more 
offensive at once to the eye and mind than this 
clumsy prosaic rendering of an allegory in itself 
not over-attractive. Certain imitations of the 
manner of Raphael and the Italians, by a German 
artist named Barthelini, though betraying feeble- 
ness, are yet a pleasing contrast to the unvarying 
treatment of landscape, and a positive relief to such 
painting as that of the Rev. E. P. Owen, whose 
outlines are drawn ad libitum, and whose shadows 
are, for the most part, laid in with vermilion. No 
landscape painter is more uncertain than Mr. J. OC. 
Ward. His On the Coast of Argyleshire (82) we 





have noticed some months ago for its false colouring, 
while the Lane near Hampton-in-Arden (244), 
though dark and full of foliage, is good and clear. 
With the simple mention of Mr. Harris’s charming 
bits of scenery, occasionally in the style of G. Mor- 
land, Mr. Burt’s clear and truthful renderings of | 
sunshine and air, some subjects of merit by Mr. | 
J. J. Hill, a very clever painting in the Stanfield | 
style, Scylla from Charybdis (264), by Mr. H. J. | 
Johnson, who, though falling into certain obvious | 
errors, has yet produced a charming effect ; Copley 
Fielding’s water colours, and Fruit Pieces by Duf.- | 
field and Mrs. Harrison, we must conclude our no- 

tice of an exhibition which, though not destitute 

of the usual amount of indifferent and bad pictures, 





yet presents a very complete and gratifying range 
of excellences, embracing many subjects which 
speak well for the advance of taste and cultivation 
of the arts thus far north. 


Our remarks upon the true aspect in which the 
present controversy respecting the picture cleaning 
at the National Gallery should be viewed, have 
received a remarkable confirmation, by a letter 
addressed to ‘The Times’ of Wednesday by Mr. 
Ralph N. Wornum. This gentleman, who, as the 
compiler of the enlarged authorized catalogue of 
the Gallery, is one of those most intimately ac- 
quainted with the previous state of the cleaned 
pictures, supports in the most positive manner our 
assertion that the inscription on the Claude is 
quite as distinct now as it was before. The only 
statement which has been advanced against the 
authorities of the Gallery, by ‘The Times’ and its 
correspondents, and which we immediately declared 
to be untrue, has thus been proved worthless by 
independent testimony of the highest value. Mr. 
Ruskin’s communication in ‘ The Times’ of the same 
day will be read with much interest, rather from 
the novelty of his propositions than from any light 
which it throws upon the present discussion, whilst 
his suggestions will doubtless meet with their due 
weight when the great question of the erection and 
arrangement of the New National Gallery comes to 
be seriously discussed in a manner worthy of its 
importance. 

A Portrait of Joseph Hume, Esq., painted by 
Mr. John Lucas, and now in the course of engray- 
ing, has been exhibited by Messrs. Graves, the print- 
sellers of Pall Mall, during the past month. This 
work was executed for a Committee of Members of 
the House of Commons, as a tribute of their estima- 
tion of Mr. Hume’s services, and is intended to be 
deposited in some public institution, at the option 
of the subscribers. The New House of Commons, 
the Reform Club, and the Town Hall of Montrose, 
have been all mentioned for this purpose.’ The 
portrait is an excellent one, and the general treat- 
ment highly satisfactory, being subdued as to its 
effect in the whole, without losing distinctness in 
detail. The engraving will be in mezzotinto, the 
priority of autograph copies being granted to the 
subscribers to the work. 

The Society of Fine Arts of the North-West of 
Germany will hold exhibitions next year at 
Hanover, on the 15th of March, Halberstadt the 
5th of April, Leipsic the 15th of May, Gotha the 
7th of June, Cassel the 10th of August, and at 
other places at dates to be fixed hereafter. The 
Society will disburse upwards of 3000/. in the 
purchase of pictures exhibited. Considering the 
facility of railway communications, the directors of 
our exhibitions might perhaps with advantage 
adopt the German plan of conveying them from 
place to place. 








MUSIC. 


A TESTIMONIAL concert to M. Jullien is projected, 
previous to his departure to America, as a tribute 
of respect from the profession in England. The 
members of M. Jullien’s orchestra, which comprises 
the names of almost every instrumental performer 
of note in the metropolitan musical world, have 
volunteered their services for the concert, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied in the purchase of some testi- 
monial to their energetic and popular leader. The 
public, for whose amusement M. Jullien has so 
long provided with unrivalled tact and indomitable 
spirit, will assuredly come forward with enthusiasm 
to promote such an object. Having always borne 


| testimony to the peculiar merits of M. Jullien as a 


leader of the musical entertainments of this country, 
and in the higher service of elevating and extend- 
ing the popular taste for good music, we heartily 
wish every success to the object, which is highly 
honourable to the professional men by whom it has 
been proposed. The committee consists of Messrs. 
Keenig, Baumann, Howell, Baker, Barret, Prospére, 
Remusat, C. Harper, and Jarrett, secretary, a good 
representation of the instrumental musical talent 
now gathered in our metropolis. 








Although, as stated in our last, Auber’s new 
opera, Marco Spada, obtained great success on the 
first performance at the Opéra Comique at Paris, 
it is not on the whole equal to several of the pre- 
ceding productions of this eminent maestro, the 
acknowledged chief of the French school, and in 
many parts it bears a too marked resemblance to 
the most admired portions of them. Still it is 
studded with morceaux full of grace and melody. 
The success of Mddle. Duprez in the principal 
character has been announced ; but it is feared that 
her voice is hardly powerful enough for so large a 
theatre as the Opéra Comique. The libretto, by 
Scribe, is indifferent, and is of much too grave a 
character for a comic opera. 

Vieuxtemps has just given a grand concert at 
Paris. It was attended not only by an auditory 
d’élite, but by Meyerbeer and all the other musical 
celebrities now in that city. 

A French opera company is performing with 
some success at Milan. 

Meyerbeer’s Prophet has been produced at 
Pesth. 


THE DRAMA. 








Tuer Christmas entertainments present an attrac- 
tive variety and interest, more variety, indeed, 
than we remember to have seen for some years, 
and they are not wanting in fun, wit, or splendour. 
The three principal houses, HAYMARKET, LYCEUM, 
and Princess’s, seem almost to have formed a 
coalition of honourable rivalry, both in the choice 
and treatment of their subjects,—burlesque, fairy 
tale, and pantomime being respectively repre- 
sented at each. At the Haymarket King Leo 
the Terrible (Mr. Bland) holds his court, and all his 
subjects appear with brute heads, admirably cha- 
racteristic of the zoological peculiarities of their 
several archetypes. Jseyrim (Mr. Buckstone), a 
sheep in wolf’s clothing, woos the lady lioness, 
Leonia (Miss Rosa Bennett), but is summarily 
rejected. Full of fury, Jsegrim and his brute 
guard vow eternal vengeance, and Leonilla avails 
herself of the championship of Norval de Battersea 
(Mrs. Buckingham), and his trusty squire, Timoleon 
Sinbad Potts (Mr. Keeley), who succeed in gaining 
possession of the wolf’s head. The plot of the 
piece is not very intelligible, but the dialogue is 
smart. The appearance of Keeley as a “‘jolly 
tar” was the signal of much hearty laughter, and 
his quaint travesty and humour were irresistible. 
Mrs. Buckingham is more provocative of admira- 
tion than applause; she has few of the elements of 
burlesque, and is a poor substitute for Miss P. 
Horton. The scenery and dresses are effective, but 
the piece, at least on the first night of its per- 
formance, was not without occasional dulness. At 
the Lyceum the management has produced another 
of Mr. Planche’s fairy tales, The Good Woman of 
the Wood, with distinguished success, and the 
scenery is equal, if not superior, to any former 
effort. Miss Robertson, from the Princess's, is a 
valuable acquisition to this theatre, and several 
pleasing concerted pieces of music have been in- 
troduced into this piece for her, Miss St. George, 
and Madame Vestris, much to the advantage of the 
last, who has not been so happily suited in this 
respect for some years past. Mr. Frank Matthews 
is inimitable in the ferocious part of King Bruin, 
and all the subordinate parts are well filled. At 
the Princess’s, we have a good example of genuine 
pantomime in Harlequin Cherry and Fair Star. 
The opening is as absurd and nonsensical as could 
be desired, full of life and bustle, and provocative 
of most immoderate laughter from the juvenile 
portion of the audience. Miss Leclercq is the 
most accomplished of Columbines, and Mr. Huline 
fully rivals his predecessor, Mr. Flexmore, as Clown, 
There is one important failing, however, in both, 
—they talk too much. This is certainly the 
pantomime par excellence for children. At the 
ADELPHI, the pantomime is founded on the flirta- 
tions of Harlequin Merrie Monarch and Nell 
Gwynne, and a good opportunity is afforded to Mr. 
Honey for that broad, extravagant kind of acting 
in which he excels, Mr. Flexmore, who appears 
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at this house, is as clever as usual in Clown, and 
performs the same feats in dancing and fork- 
jumping. At the Onympic, we have Harlequin 
Romeo and Juliet, presented with great splendour. 
The scenery is well designed, and there are several 
brilliant effects, such as the Revolving Crystal 
Palace. The introduction is absurd enough, but 
it serves to make one laugh, especially a capital 
burlesque of the Truandaise. The masks are ad- 
mirable, and the changes and _ transformations, 
together with the feats of Clown and Sprite, keep 
the audience well amused throughout. 

At the Thédtre Francais at Paris, a new five- 
act comedy, by F. Mallefille, has been brought out, 
under the title of Le Ceur et la dot. When a piece 
is called Hearts and Fortunes, everybody knows 
that it must needs be another attempt to illustrate 
the worn-out theme of the conflict between love 
and money carried on by sentimental young ladies 
and gentlemen on the one hand, and prudent 
world-wise parents or relatives on the other. In 
the treatment of his hackneyed subject M. Malle- 
fille has not been remarkably original ; but as he is 
a very smart writer, he has been able to say some 
smart things, and has drawn his characters with a 
certain degree of vigour. The first three acts of 
the comedy are decidedly the best ; the other two 
verge on farce, and farce of not the best kind. 
The comedy was received with favour on the first 
night, but is not at all likely to keep possession of 
the stage. It is admirably performed by the ac- 
complished troupe. Apropos of the Théatre Fran- 
cais, it is announced that Samson, its oldest and 
ablest actor in the higher walks of comedy, is about 
to retire, after very many years’ service, owing to 
some slights having been put on him by the 
governing authorities. Asdramatic art in France, 
as elsewhere, is apparently on the decline, his loss 
will be severely felt. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCH. 
A VISIT TO THE CYCLADES. 
Athens, Nov. 24, 

Many of the most important cities of antiquity, 
as well as of modern times, owe their existence 
to wealth and commerce. Syra, or rather Her- 
mopolis, on the island of that name, is one of them. 
It has often been represented as a naked rock, 
with a town on one of its hills; great, there- 
fore, was my surprise, on finding not only a place 
most picturesquely situated, but in its proximity 
extensive gardens, fields, and vineyards. From 
the port, filled with vessels of all sizes, the visitor 
beholds to the left, the old town on a steep hill, 
and the new town, called Hermopolis, having a 
opulation of more than 20,000, extending itself 
ike an amphitheatre along the declivity, at the 
foot of the same hill and two or three others. 
Several considerable edifices are discerned, not 
only churches and other public institutions, but 
also private dwellings, scattered here and there, 
and these being altogether or in part of white 
marble and plaster, they form a pleasing effect 
against the brownish hills. When, however, the 
stranger has put his foot on shore, his excited 
imagination undergoes a severe disappointment ; 
not but what he observes much life and bustle on the 
quays, &c., for the streets are mostly narrow, steep, 
and crooked, and fine houses are intermixed with 
very mean ones. None of the streets have names, 
but they are paved, and consequently free from 
the dust so disagreeable in Athens. In these 
streets the olfactory organs are often affected in 
anything but a pleasant manner. It may cause 
some surprise that in so modern a town not a bet- 
ter regulation has taken place by the construc- 
tion of houses and the direction of streets. A 





few improvements are being made in this respect, 
but it would be too expensive to do so on a large 
scale. The principal commercial street makes 
some exception, it having a satisfactory width, is 
level, tolerably straight, and paved with flag stone 
like the others. It has a singular appearance | 


through a net of cordage, by means of which 
awnings are drawn before the houses as a pro- 


| be led onward until all are refreshed. 


tection for merchandize from the rays of the sun, 
affording also agreeable’shade to the foot passen- 
gers. Near to this street is a large irregular 
square, partly planted with trees ; in its centre is 
a triumphal arch, constantly adorned by green 
branches ; some houses are scattered about, among 
which are some coffee houses. No noise of car- 
riages is heard at Syra in consequence of the 
steepness of the streets, but instead of it (and the 
substitution is not always agreeable), the cries of 
the donkey and mule drivers, by means of which 
goods of all sorts are conveyed. 

Among the public institutions there are, besides 
two boarding and several Lancastrian schools, a 
gymnasium, civil hospital, and several churches, 
one of which, as yet unfinished, will be the Greek 
cathedral. A public Lancastrian school for girls, 
under the direction of the Germano-English mis- 
sionary Hillner, deserves particular mention, seve- 
ral hundred girls being educated there, and some 
trained as teachers for several parts of the king- 
dom. This school, as well as that of the Rev. 
— Hill, at Athens, has been of great utility to 
Greece. In the beginning, these gentlemen were 
looked at with a jealous eye by the clergy, sup- 
posing that their object was proselytism. ‘The con- 
trary, however, having appeared to be the case, 
and all dogmatical matters being carefully avoided, 
though the New Testament is used as a reading 
book, and scriptural history taught, this suspicion 
no longer exists, and Messrs. Hill and Hillner 
stand in high esteem even with the Greek priests. 
The former is chaplain in the British church at 
Athens, and the latter at Syra, where he performs 
the episcopal service, principally for seamen, every 
other Sunday in English and German. Both are 
paid by the British Government. 

The upper town, with a population of 5000, 
mostly Roman Catholics, possesses few attractions 
besides her picturesque situation. ‘The streets are 
narrow and steep and the houses mean. The 
Roman Catholic church on the top of the hill, and 
the episcopal palace close to it, are good edifices, 
In the lower part of the upper town is a Roman 
Catholic nunnery, with two girls’ schools attached, 
one of these being quite gratuitous for children of 
inhabitants, the other for boarders, whether Catho- 
lics or not, at moderate terms. For any one ac- 
quainted with one of these nuns, the access to the 
establishment is very easy. One of them is the 
daughter of an English episcopal clergyman. 

Besides the two cities, are two villages in Syra, 
both new, and composed of country houses be- 
longing to the principal merchants. One, called 
Episcopiaé, has been occupied by peasants for a 
longer period, situate about two miles from town, 
in a south-east direction, built of pretty houses in 
tolerable regularity, with balconies covered by 
vines, and with nice gardens. ~The other is 
Crussa, double the distance from town, with its 
houses less regular, and spread more about on the 
declivity of the hills; it occupies a more elevated 
position, and is considered cooler and healthier. 
Of more recent date, the gardens are not so for- 
ward, excepting the public one, where visitors, 
seated under plum, apricot, granate, and apple 
trees, can enjoy their chibones or narghiles, and 
such refreshments as they may require. Sometimes, 
and particularly on Sundays, ladies form part of 
the company. Most of the gardens yield various 
sorts of fruit—grapes and vegetables. They re- 
quire much care and labour. During almost half a 
year not adrop of rain moistens them, and irriga- 
tion is alone resorted to, carried on in two different 
ways, either by a stream, or a well with a wheel 
turned by a horse or mule; the water is thus 
thrown to a height of twelve to twenty feet into a 
cistern several feet square, running from it through 
a tube that can be opened or shut, and by number- 
less channels is led to the trees or plants ; by stop- 
ping up these channels with earth, the water can 
Consider- 
ing this very great labour, it is surprising that 
vegetables are not dearer. Fruit trees usually are 
in shallow pits whilst young, of four to six feet in 
diameter, and are only irrigated once or twice a 
week, 





The vegetables consist principally of cabbages, 
spinach, love apples, vegetable-martow, cucum- 
bers, onions, artichokes, different kinds of small 
beans, one called bamia, with a peculiar acid 
flavour. Purslain grows wild, and is used as a 
salad. Heliotrope grows, particularly in 'Tinos, as 
an abundant weed, and in the hedges I found 
plants resembling the Jonquil. 

The island of Tinos, seen from Syra, appears but 
at a short distance, and, indeed, with a good 
favourable breeze, the small craft called caignes, 


of about ten or twelve tons burthen, reach it in one” 


or two hours. If the wind is contrary, it may last 
eight hours or longer, and when strong, as they can- 
not beat up against such a head-wind, they dare 
not attempt it. A calm is worse still ; it is true 
oars are used with veryslow progress, but then the 
passengers are exposed to a burning sun, with no 
other protection than what the sail or an um- 
brella may afford. On approaching the island, 
the town, already somewhat descried from the 
opposite coast, gradually developes itself; situated 
in a plain near the sea, and behind elevated 
ground, is a large church with a high steeple. The 
coast is very hilly and stony, notwithstanding, by 
means of terraces, a deal of cultivation is carried 
on. On the slopes of the mountains, several 
villages are seen at a distance of three to six miles 
from town, most picturesquely situate. These 
delightful prospects, however, soon vanish upon 
setting one’s foot on shore. You are then ina 
little square where meat, fish, fruit, and vegetables 
are sold, and which is surrounded by unsightly 
coffee houses well filled both inside and out by 
smoking visitors. Thence you get into a labyrinth 
of lanes, narrow, crooked, not paved, dirty, and 
crammed with pigsties, whose ugly inhabitants are 
constantly in danger of coming in contact with 
you. This little town, with the exception of very 
few houses, is, indeed, abominable ; but, abomina- 
ble as it is, one’s surprise is the greater on behold- 
ing the beauty of the church behind it, a truly fine 
structure, with broad and well-paved roads lead- 
ing to it. 

The population of the town of Tinos is 3000 to 
4000; of the whole island 20,000 to 22,000, of 
whom about 4000 are Roman Catholics. A quan- 
tity of cattle is also reared, of which there is a con- 
siderable exportation .to Syra and other parts. 
Villages are numerous in the island, at short dis- 
tances from one another; though picturesquely 
situated, the interiors do not correspond therewith, 
the streets are narrow, crooked, dirty, and seldom 
paved. Inthe rainy season, however, they are the 
beds of mountain streams. 

To Tinos I shall return in my next. 








VARIETIES. 
STATISTICS OF NEW YORK PERIODICALS. 
No. of Aggregate Aggregate 
Papers. regular issue, yearly issue. 
13 Daily papers...... 125,200 .. 39,218,400 
9 Semi-weekly ...... 27,450 3,374,800 
9 Weekly orthodox... 72,950 .. 3,845,400 
7 Liberal, Roman-ca- 
CHONG, QO. seve 20,500 .. 1,066,000 
6 Sunday .........: 42,000 .. 2,184,000 
44 Miscellaneous 242,100 .. 12,589,200 


16 Monthly religious.. 289,100 3,469,200 





4 Miscellaneous 76,250 915,000 
10 Magazines, religious 54,250 651,360 
24 Miscellaneous 133,359 1,600,284 

4 Quarterly religious 5,800 23,200 

9 Literary ........ 27,755 111,020 

1 Semi-annually .... 100,000 200,000 

156 1,216,714 69,247,864 


Some of the items of this classification we do not 
profess clearly to understand, as with regard to the 
orthodox and liberal papers, and the religious and 
miscellaneous magazines, but the table at once 
shows the immense intellectual activity of New 
York. In daily papers alone the ratio is thirteen 
to nine over London itself, and the proportion in 
other classes of periodicals is far greater. 
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BEGGING THE QUESTION, 
(From the Brussels Herald.) 


Many songs, O Winter, 
Have been sung to thee, 

By the master singers, 
Bards of high degree— 

Small the need, me-seemeth, 
Of a song from me. 


For in truth, O Winter, 
What is left to say ? 
Greetings, grave and solemn, 

Welcomes, glad and gay, 
Sentimental ditty, 
Ringing roundelay. 


All have hailed thy coming— 
I, who sit alone 

Watching Frost, the builder, 
Rear thy royal throne, 

High and white, snow-carpets 
O’er the dais thrown. 


I, a would-be poet, 

Stringer of rough lays, 
Tax my feeble fancy 

Tn all sorts of ways, 
For some novel version 

Of a song of praise. 


Wake, my Muse, from slumber! 
Wake!—in vain I cry— 
Nature too, unfriendly, 
Doth her aid deny, 
No bright thought imparteth 
Either earth or sky. 


Meanwhile Frost, the builder, 

Hath his labour stayed, 
All his ice-bolts fastened, 

All his ice-floors laid.— 
Thou art come, O Winter, 

In thy pomp arrayed. 


Shrieks the blast, the forest 
Rocks and groans and cries, 
Black the tempest streameth 
O’er the shrinking skies— 
Thou art come, O Winter, 
Tn right royal guise. 


Come! and still no greeting 
Doth my Muse inspire— 
Strike up, master singers, 
Let your pealing quire 
Fill this doleful silence 
Of my recreant lyre. 


Greet old Winter bravely, 
Till the roof-tree ring, 

And for best atonement, 
When ye cease to sing, 

I will crown the wine-cup, 
Crying, Hail, O King! 


Hail! be great and glorious! 
None thy sway impugn— 
Praise and awe and worship, 
Winter, be thy boon!— 
But, (apart this whisper) 
Oh, may spring come soon! 


W. 





RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING ROOM, 
Library, and Dining Room; consisting of an elegant assort- 
ment of figures, vases, groups, candlesticks, obelisks, inkstands, 
beautiful inlaid tables, paperweights, watchstands, &c., in Its lian 
alabaster, marble, bronze, Derbyshire spar, &c., imported and 
manufactured by JAMES TENNANT (late Maw ¢), 149, Strand. 
Mr. Tennant arranges elementary collections of shel Is, minerals, 
and fossils, which will greatly facilitate the study of geology, at 
2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 guineas each. He also gives private instruction 
in geology and mincralogy. 








In 3-Vols. Crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d., and may be had at all the 
Libraries, 


MILTON DAVENANT. 


“ As a view of ‘the times we live in’ ‘ Milton Davenant’ is re- 
markable. The writer is familiar with most kinds of life—and he 
presents his readers with vivid embodiments of their representa- 
tives. The university and the country parish, or rather the clergy 
and the rural population, are the two kinds of life with which Mr. 
Bandinel seems most thoroughly famiiiar; and they are often 


* capitally depicted. The Rey. Mr. Snoreham, the rector of Milton 


Davenant, is one of the best conceived and sustained characters of 
modern fiction.”—Srrctator. 


“The ‘ Evangelical young lady,’ and the ‘ young lady of Catholic 
sympathies,’ are sketched with a felicity and sharpness of outline, 
surpassing the best efforts of a Dickens.”—Wootmen’s Gazrrre. 


“The author has most successfully exerted the uncommon 
power of his pencil in delineating ideal beauty and moral perfec- 
,tion, more especially in the female character, the rich depth of 
which he renders with a softness of touch peculiarly his own.’— 
)Joun Ber. 


*-. novel which will be much read, and read with intérest. 
 * Mr. Bandinel never wearies his readers.”—Moxrnino 
Posr. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


A MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet Street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706. 
DIRECTORS. 
George Ogle, Esq. 
Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Charles Phillips, Esq. 
John Round, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Sir Edw. Ryan. 
Theophs. Thompson, M.D., F.R.S 
Puysicran—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower Street, Bedford Sq. 
Soricrror—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch Buildings. 
Bankers—Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet Street. 


George Baillie, Esq. 

The Hon. Frederick Byng. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. 
John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. 
George De Morgan, Esq. 
William Everett, Esq. 








This Society has now been established nearly a century and a 
half, and is the oldest institution for life assurance in existence. 
Its principles are essentially those of mutual assurance. Being a 
body corporate, the members are secured against all individual 
responsibility; while, as there is no proprietary body, every 
member participates in all the profits of the Society. 





Members at the time of admission have the option of two modes 
of assuring, viz. :—on the charter plan, by which the representa- 
tive of the life assured is entitled, immediately upon the policy 
becoming a claim, to an addition of such amount as the premiums 
are found capable of assuring ; or on the bonus plan, whereby the 
profits are added to the policies every seventh year, and may be 
applied either to the reduction of the annual premiums or surren- 
dered for an immediate payment in money. 

Assurances are likewise granted without participation of profits 
at reduced rates of premium, and upon every contingency depend- 
ing on human life. 

on and every information may be obtained at the 

fice HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Registrar. 





NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 


PHLICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797. 


Orricrs,—70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Thomas Hodgson, Esq 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. Cc. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, ert ae Davis, Esq., 

ohn Haggard, D.C 


BONUS.—At the division of profits declared up to 8rd July, 
1847, the bonus added to the policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “return system” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 
amongst the policy-holders. 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 
the Ww hole term of life :— 
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: ; : ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


HE OAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND LOAN COMPANY. 
Chief office, 49, Moorgate Street, London. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Loans and Annuities granted on most liberal terms. 

“* Diseased” Lives, and “ Lives declined” by other offices taken. 

Medical referees liberally remunerated for their re ports. 

The attention of clergyme n, benevolent persons, and employers 
of every description, is invited to the prospectus and tables of the 
industrial branch of this Baar act 

MANNERS COODE, Secretary. 
NB salad nts wanted. 


He INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus a of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for re¢ 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. 











CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock 1s altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
prov ements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Natronat AssuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin’s Prace, TRaratcar Square, 
Lonpon. 


izing the highest rate of interest | mo 


((EBRICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 
EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
may reside in most parts of the world, without extra charge, and 
in all parts by payment of a small extra premium. 
MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK oF . 
PARTNERSHIP. 
The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at 
the same time, complete freedom from liability—thus combining 
in the same office all the advantages of both systems. 
The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £850,000, 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain 
on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
be paid off at any time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the last in 
January, 1852, the sum of 31,1 added to the 
Policies, producing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 
243 to 55 per cent. on_ the Premiums paid during the five years, 
or from £5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the Sum 
Assured. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
paid between every division, so that if only one year’s Premium 
be received prior to the Books being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due share, The books 
close for the next Division on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who 
effect Policies before the 30th June next, will be entitled to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later assurers, 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses 
may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the 
assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATING.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for 
term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after —_ of death, and all Policies are Indisputable except 
in cases of fraud 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every age, and for any sum on one life from £50 to £10,000. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half yearly, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 
within fourteen Months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure, 

Tables of Rates and ppb of Proposal, can be obtained of any 
of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russet Street, Bioomsnuny, Lonpon. 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN ablished 1836, 8 and 
10, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, POULTRY, 
LONDON. 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, £346,000. 
Liability of Proprietors unlimited. 

CHRISTMAS POLICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
days after the 25th December ; the Renewal Receipts are in the 
hands of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURA) at home and abroad on liberal terms. 

LIFE INSURANCE in all its branches. 

LIFE POLICIES, when taken out under Table No. 2, have 
FIXED BONUSES GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contingent 
on Profits, without any Liability of Partnership to the Assured, 
and at moderate Premiums. 

Prospectuses, and all information, may be had on application. 

A) MIN HE NDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
’, Secretary to the Company. 


\ JEST OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY—INSTITUTED 1807. 

Persons Insuring against FIRE, and also LIFE INSURERS, 
participate largely in the Surplus Profits. Prospectuses and 
Forms of Proposals may be had, or will be forwarded free, upon 
application to CHARLES LEWIS, Esq., the Secretary, at the 
Head Office, Exeter, or to the Agent, JAMES ANDERTON, Esq., 
at the London Office, 20, New Bridge Street; or to any of the 
Agents in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The usual Commission 
allowed to Solic itors, 


LIFE ASSURAN iC E AGENTS AND 
} OTHERS.—PARTIES acting as Agents in any Life Assur- 
} ance Company, in any part of England, may with advantage 
attach a Fire Branch to that of the Life, and thereby extend their 
field of operations. The Directors of the Unity Fire Insurance 
Association (an institution presenting new and important prince i- 
ples to the pub are ready to receive applications for Agencies, 
and to afford every facility to carry out such views. For terms, 
prospectuses. and all other information, please apply to 

THOMAS H. BAYLIS, General Manager and Secretary. 
Citet oes s, 40, Pall Mall, London. 


TEW FRUITS.—JUST LANDED. New Mus- 
P catels, 4b. boxes, 2s. each ; 6lb. boxes, fine to finest, 3s. 9d 
to 6s. each. 
The finest Eleme Figs, large boxes, 3s. and 3s. 3d. each. 
ee rial Plums, in very handsome boxes, 1s. 6d. to 20s. each. 
Valencia and Sultana Raisins, Patras an@ Zante Currants, at 





































































A gene Sony Pp rice Current sent post free on application to 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, Ten and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, 
King William Street, City, London. 

Congou Tea, 3s. to 3s.8d.; best Imperial Souchong Tea, 4s.; best 
Moyune par be der, 5s. 

Prime Coffee, 1s.; the best Coffee, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


rOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN~ 
| WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an =e assortment of every description of goods of the first 











‘.B.--Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managi 
Director. 





urers. A great variety of dinnerservices at four guineas 





each, cash. —2650, Oxford Street, near Byte Park. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT SEASON 
“THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 











In Two Volumes, 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 
By THE DUKE OF BUGKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &e. 















































A TOUR of INQUIRY through FRANCE and | MEMOIRS of JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. With Ti 
ITALY, Illustrating their present Political, Social, and Religious Condition. By a View of his Writings, Lectures, and Character. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, J 
EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of “Travels in European Turkey,” ‘‘ Circassia,” F.R.C.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. All 
&e. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. [Now ready. eat 

MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. By the Count A NEW WORK. By the Author of “Emilia Wynd- The 
P. DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2s. ham,” &e. In 1 volume, - 

THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI'S BIOGRAPHY | FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Episodes in the Domestic | 'T" 
of LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. Nowand cheaper Raion, Revned. 1 vol port | Agni of the Artoorany. By 3; B; BURKE, Baa, Author of “The Peerage i 

“WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. By | AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENGLISH SOLDIER in .. aes 
the Author of ‘‘Sam Slick,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. the UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. a M 

TRAVELS in INDIA and KASHMIR. By Baron | NARRATIVE OF A FIVE YEARS’ JOURNEY fF = 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, ROUND the WORLD, from 1847 to 1852. By F. GERSTAUKER. 3 vols, post 8vo. at th 
NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. ern 

The LIEUTENANT’S STORY. By Lady Catharine |; CASTLE AVON. By the Author of “Emilia ee 

LONG, Author of “Sir Roland Ashton.” 3 vols. [Now ready. Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols, [Now ready. EF 
Bart 

The DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols | A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. 3 inte 

HARRY MUIR. A Story of Scottish Life. By the | THE LONGWOODS of the GRANGE. By the cnn 
Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” ‘‘ Adam Graeme,” &c. 3 vols. Author of ‘Adelaide Lindsay.” 3 vols, Pr 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. BROOMHILL; or, The County Beauties. se epee D 
ow ready. Gutt 
Least JAR 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 
THE BARONESS D'0BERKIRCH’S MEMOIRS, | THE MARVELS of SCIENCE, and their TESTI. |} 3 
ILLUSTRATIVE of the SECRET HISTORY of the COURTS of FRANCE, MONY to HOLY WRIT. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. Dedicated by permission to am | 
RUSSIA, and GERMANY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. the King of Hanover. Third Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. ete 
The 
MISS PARDOE’S LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS.,| REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. By a Banished. pel 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. With fine Portraits. 42s. LADY. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. ~ — 
: r ; 
AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; its: Settlements, ‘Farms, | ADVENTURES of the CONNAUGHT RANGERS. | cat 
and GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esq., Mineralogical Surveyor in the Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esq., late Lieutenant Connaught 2 for 1 
Australian Colonies, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. Rangers. 2 vols, 2ls. ig = 
lishr 
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